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THE PEACE OF GOD—ALASKA. 
S. Hatt Youna. 


This great, wide wilderness breathes peace, 
And God is near—so very near! 
In this wide hush, His voice I hear; 

It brings from care a blest surcease. 


The mountains hush; the skies droop down; 
The muffled forests whisper low; 
The river dreams beneath the snow— 
A deep, sweet peace, ne’er felt in town, 


In Mother Nature’s arms, I rest; 
And God is Nature’s soul. Ah, sweet, 
To lie and listen to the beat 

Of that great heart of love. Or, best, 


Pursue His Peace, o'er miners’ track, 

Or Indian trail, and overtake, 

And holds her fast where lone hearts break, 
And human souls all comforts lack. 


To minister where no one else 
E’er comes to tell of love divine; 
This, this is peace, this peace is mine, 
To tell the story no one tells! 


I joy along the frozen ways; 

The keen air whispers angel words, 

The frost-harp twangs its high, sweet chords 
Beneath my feet; each step is Praise! 


FOREWORD 


T is not always easy to write of places one has seen, 

| to put into cold script the intimate, friendly touch 

of earth and air and sky, the perfume of blossoms, 

the weirdness of strange earth recesses, the dreariness 

of vast plains, the grandeur of great rivers and mighty 

mountains. What, then, can be said in apology for one 

who tries, though with trembling heart, to give second- 

hand descriptions, to re-tell what others have told— 

others who themselves found difficulty in doing justice to 
that of which they were part and parcel? 

The only warrant for such temerity is that needs must 
be for a background for pictures of Home Missionary 
work in the country of wonders. Only such a back- 
ground can prove the fact that Alaska is to-day one of 
the loneliest mission lands of the world, or in any way 
indicate the heroism of our substitutes on its “firing 
line.” 

I have but gathered a treasure-heap of precious things 
—a blood-red ruby from the light of the midnight sun, 
a sapphire, blue with the blue of the sky over an Alaskan 
glacier, an emerald of ice whose glow might stand for a 
king’s ransom, clear diamonds of courage and pearls of 
sacrifice and service “for the love of Christ and in His 
name.” Like a miser counting his gems I bid you 
treasure them—for you have won them, you who sent 
these workers into the far land. 

On one never-to-be-forgotten night, I sat on the deck 
of a Saint Lawrence steamer bound for Quebec from 


Montreal—sat and watched for hours the glowing, flash- 
ing, shimmering light of a wonderful Aurora, surpassing 
any visible farther south. It seemed to open glimpses 
into the Holy of Holies, to show the “‘walls of the city” 
—jasper, beryl and amethyst—the gates of pearl, the 
streets of gold, and the “river clear as crystal.” 

Of the far more magnificent Northern glory which has 
given its name to this little volume, wonderful descrip- 
tions from those who have seen it will be found within 
these covers. But of those other Northern Lights—the 
men and women who, not counting friends, or comforts, 
or life itself dear unto them for His Name’s sake, men 
and women whose lives glow with richer, fairer colors 
than the magic of Arctic nights can weave—of those no 
description can be given. Only when the “abundant en- 
trance” is ministered unto them will they know what their 
work has meant—and not even then will they fully under- 
stand, for to them Alaska is not a land of darkness— 
“The Lord God and the Lamb are the light of it.” 

As for us who sit in our comfortable homes and read 
of these things, and sing, “The Light of the world is 
Jesus,” may these words bring to this work in the land 
of gold and night-long winters more of the gold of our 
gifts and the sunshine of our love—for both are solely 
needed “under the North-Lights.” 

A. M. G. 


ALASKA’S YESTERDAYS 


“Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever 
thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even from 
everlasting to everlasting, thou art God.” 


“When a man from Nome speaks of Alaska he means 
his part of Alaska, Seward Peninsula. When a man 
from Valdez, or Cordova, speaks of Alaska he means the 
Prince William Sound country. When a man from 
Juneau speaks of Alaska he means the southeastern 
coast. 


“Alaska is not one country, but many, with different 
climates, different resources, different problems, different 
populations, different interests; and what is true of one 
part of it is often grotesquely untrue of other parts.” 


“Only the restless gold prospector with the wanderlust 
in his feet, or, more emphatically, the missionary ex- 
plorer, has sampled all its climates, and struck up 
acquaintance with all ‘its people.” 


ALASKA’S YESTERDAYS 
“Your heart will cry every day for the North like a 
lost child, and in your sleep the snow-banners of your 
white peaks will beckon to you.” 


“Less than a mile.” 
“What!” is the incredulous reply. 

“Less than a mile” is geographically correct. The 
narrowest part of the strait separating North America 
from Asia, that between East Cape and Cape Prince of 
Wales, is fifty-six miles wide. In this channel lie the 
Diomede Islands, Nunarbook on the west and Ingarlook 
on the east. They are a mile apart, and the boundary 
line runs between them. Their inhabitants are of the 
Same race as the Eskimos of Alaska. Structurally, the 
American peninsula and islands are a continuation of the 
mountains of Siberia, with their seemingly inexhausti- 
ible gold fields and mines of other valuable minerals. 

All writers agree that, so far as climate, scenery and 
productions are concerned, there are “many Alaskas.” 
For the purposes of this study, the mainland with its 
islands is divided from south to north into three parts— 
southern and southwestern Alaska, central Alaska and 
northern or Arctic Alaska. 

The ordinary tourist takes steamer from a Pacific port 
—probably San Francisco, Tacoma or Seattle—for a 


| OW far is it from the United States to Russia?” 
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voyage of some 2,000 miles among the wooded islands of 
Alexander Archipelago, the “southeastern cup-handle of 
Alaska.” Rocking a bit on the real ocean swells that 
enter between the islands now and then, sailing past the 
island of Vancouver, where England has placed strong 
fortifications for the protection of her great Northwest 
possessions, the ship enters a region of beauty and won- 
der. With the exception of about two hours, land is 
within sight all the time till Sitka is reached. Here a 
wooded mountain range fringes the shore line on the 
east, with tall snow-crowned mountains beyond. There 
a glacier sweeps to the channel’s edge, and the eternal 
silence is broken by the birth cries of its icebergs. In- 
lets, glacier-carved, run back through the heart of the 
land, some of the fiords being over a hundred miles in 
length. One of these, Lynn Canal, strikes straight as an 
arrow into the interior and forms the water gateway to 
the Klondike gold-fields. 

In and out among the islands winds the ship, over 
water “like the clearest plate glass,” the passengers “scat- 
tering exclamation points over the deck,” and little know- 
ing, or heeding, for the most part, the good seamanship 
that leads them safely through dangers “seen and un- 
seen.” Gradually the mountains decrease in height, the 
blue of the foothills becomes more intense, the crimson 
and yellow of ferns and flowers more luxuriant, as Sitka 
is approached. 

All this if one is fortunate enough to have clear skies 
for the trip. But on a coast which counts less than a 
hundred sunny days in an entire year, fogs and rain 
may multiply the dangers and decrease the enjoyment of 
the journey. 
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The contrasting scenery is well presented in “Thunder 
Bay”: 
The bergs sail out, a white-winged fleet, 
To where the sky and ocean meet. 


Their glacer mother sleeps between 
Her granite walls. The mountains lean 
Above her, trailing skirts of green. 


- . . Still as sleep 
No sound disturbs the quiet deep 
Where mirrored forms their silence keep. 


The yellow river, broad and fleet 
Winds through its velvet meadows sweet. 


But back of this southwestern coast line lie the moun- 
tains—and such mountains. Ask the Klondiker who 
traversed their terrible passes in the dead of winter 
that he might be on the spot for prospecting and locating 
his claim next spring, what it means to cross the moun- 
tain ranges of Alaska. 

“Beyond the Alps lies Italy,” cried Napoleon, in the 
effort to put heart and grace into his worn and weary 
troops. Beyond the mountain range lies the heart of 
Alaska, the region of hope and possibility, for such por- 
tions of the area as have enough sunlight to sustain 
vegetable life. ‘ 

Each part of Alaska is distinctly different from the 
others in climate, vegetation, and, to some degree, in 
inhabitants. But whatever the section, the born explorer 
falls in love with the country. It has the lure of strange, 
new scenes, scenes of surpassing grandeur, of heart- 
gripping beauty, of tremendous dreams and_actualities— 
“a people and country,” says one writer, “as yet so little 
known, but well worthy of nearer acquaintance.” “I 
was born in Alaska,” writes a missionary’s son, “and 
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when I get to talking of the country I am tempted to 
keep on, for I love it, wild and inhospitable as it appears 
to many. It is a land full of promise, whose riches we 
are only beginning to discover.” The missionary hero 
and explorer, Rev. S. Hall Young, declares, “It is the 
best country in the world to live in, work in, die in,” 
and adds that in trying to understand Alaska it is usually 
necessary to drop from one’s mental consciousness the 
pictures there held of its material wealth, its golden 
gravel and mines of coal, its frontier cities with all that 
the term implies, its limited mail facilities—to drop all 
these, since “the first thing is to become saturated with 
Alaska as God made it.” 

“As God made it”—rather, “as God has been making 
it” through ages on ages. It is a land of great rivers, and 
the Alaska enthusiast firmly believes that on these the 
tides of world-commerce and travel will some day ebb 
and flow; a land of mighty mountains calling to mind 
the Irishman’s comment: “Shure, there’s so much land 
in this country that they have to pile it up”; a land whose 
glaciers ceaselessly grind out new valleys and send forth 
newborn icebergs to test man’s wit and mettle and, 
gradually, to be lost in the warming waters of the Jap- 
anese Current ; a land lit by volcanic watchfires and often 
carpeted with lava from explosions of bygone days; a 
land of summer and of deadly-cold winter; a land worth 
the having and the knowing. 

The Yukon, the greatest river of Alaska, and one of 
the largest in the world, has its source within fifteen miles 
of Pacific tidal waters. From this point it flows north- 
_ west nearly a thousand miles, crossing the Arctic Circle, 
then southwest through the middle of Alaska for more 
than twelve hundred miles till it reaches the sea on the 
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western coast, below St. Michael. Words are not needed 
to show the value to Alaska of this tremendous waterway. 

In “Alaska Days with John Muir,” Dr. Young gives 
fascinating pictures of the delight of that great explorer 
and naturalist in “thinking God’s thoughts after Him” 
as he studied mountains and glaciers. “Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow” was his constant exclama- 
tion. “This has been a day of days,” he cried. “I have 
found four new varieties of moss, and have learned many 
new and wonderful facts about world-shaping. And the 
wonder and the glory! . . . My friend, we are the 
richest men in all the world to-night!” Yosemite Bay, 
named by John Muir, has mountains much higher and 
falls more numerous and much larger than those of its 
original—“a bigger Yosemite as Alaska is bigger than 
California.” 

Out in the western waters, its nearest land being St. 
Matthews Island, lies Pinnacle peak, a rock 1,000 feet 
high, and an active volcano whose minute-gun explosions 
are 


“the only voice to scatter 
Waves of sound on Bering’s waters.” 


In the interior, from a plain not over 1,000 feet above 
sea-level, rise Denali (the Great One) and Denali’s 
Wife, the former, soaring to the height of 20,700 feet, 
being the highest mountain on the American continent. 
One can but feel it little less than sacrilege that people 
“alive so lately” have had the temerity to change the 
significant names given by the natives to the compara- 
tively commonplace titles of Mts. McKinley and Foraker ! 

But Alaska’s chief claim to the title of “America’s 
Wonderland” lies in its possession of glaciers which are 
not only the largest on the American continent, but easily 
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the finest in the world. These gigantic ice-streams are 
emphatically a part of Alaska’s yesterdays, though they 
have definite bearing on its to-days and to-morrows. 
“God’s landscape gardeners,” as one explorer calls them, 
they have shaped and are constantly shaping both surface 
features and continental outlines. ‘‘Up the river,” writes 
Dr. Young, “there are small glaciers, the remains of a 
tremendous plowshare of hard ice that once drove down 
here, scooped out the valley, shaped these mountains, 
dredged out Lynn Canal, made this part of the world 
after God’s own plan. I’ve had some great days in this 
archipelago watching these mighty ice tools at work.” 
Again he says, “The relentless forces that had pushed 
the molten mountains heavenward, cooled them into 
granite peaks, covered them with snow and ice, dumped 
the moraine matter into the sea, preparing the world for 
a stronger and better race of men (who knows?) were 
all a part of that great ‘all things’ that ‘work together 
for good.’ ” 

Only they who have seen these “relentless, pitiless 
forces” at work, are competent to describe them. From 
various writers we group a series of pen pictures that 
may help to give an impression of the grandeur and 
majestic beauty of these Arctic solitudes. 

“The speed of these icy streams was so great, and their 
‘frozen cataracts’ were so frequent that it was difficult to 
ascend them.” 

“Volcanic islands were being born out of the depths 
of the ocean; landslides were filling up channels between 
the islands; tides and rivers were opening new passages 
and closing old ones; and more than all, those mightiest 
tools of the great Engineer, the glaciers, were furrowing 
valleys, dumping millions of tons of silt into the sea, 
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forming islands, promontories and isthmuses, and by 
their recession letting the sea into deep and long fiords, 
forming great bays, inlets and passages.” (From 
“Alaska Days with John Muir.”) 

Writing of Arctic architecture, Dr. Young speaks of 
the “wonderfully rounded and polished granite breasts 
of these great heights. . . . On either side of the 
narrow bay, parallel mouldings, like massive cornices of 
gray granite, five or six thousand feet high, overhung 
the water. These had been fluted and polished by the 
glacier stream until they seemed like the upper walls 
and Corinthian capitals of some great temple. The 
power of the ice stream could be seen in the striated 
shoulders of these cliffs. What awful force that tool of 
steel-like ice must have possessed, driven by millions 
of tons of weight, to mould and shape and scoop out 
these flinty rock faces, as the carpenter’s forming plane 
flutes a board!” 

A glimpse of glacial action to-day will illustrate what 
has been going on in the same region for countless 
ages: “In certain localities the living glacier stream was 
breaking off bergs so fast that the resultant bays were 
lengthening a mile or two each year. Where Vancouver 
saw only a great crystal wall across the sea, we were 
to paddle for days up a long and sinuous fiord; and 
where he saw one glacier, we were to find a dozen.” 

Could there be better symbol of the infinite resources 
of an infinite God? 

The mighty front of Muir Glacier is “a perpendicular 
wall of ice a mile in length—the pure, clear, crystal ice 
of the water pitcher. If I did not know it was ice,” 
says one writer, “I should believe it was glass.” ‘Think 
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of Niagara Falls frozen stiff,’ wrote Kate Field; “but 
you must add thirty-six feet to its height.” 

A glacier ends where icebergs begin, for the great 
floating ice masses of the Arctic water are but frag- 
ments—however large,—broken off by the pressure of 
the ice current behind them, and fallen into the sea, with 
a noise like heavy cannonading. So great is the impulse 
that the mass is buried beneath the waves for a moment : 
then righting itself according to the law of its specific 
gravity, it moves off with the current and woe betide 
the luckless mariner in its path. The waves produced 
by the ice fall are scarcely less dangerous, and would-be 
landing parties must often go a mile or more up or down 
the coast before finding safe landing for their boats 
and themselves. 


But oh, the beauty, as well as the terror, of the ice- 
bergs, “of all shapes and sizes, tents, churches, ships, 
and all an exquisite turquoise blue, spotted here and 
there with new-fallen, sparkling snow,” . . . out- 
ranking in age any other moving thing ever seen “save 
perhaps the moon.” 

“The thunder of the ice-guns, the ever-breaking masses 
of ice from the living, moving glacier, tells of the forma- 
tion of new icebergs, the sound of their fall echoing 
from the granite walls in multiplied volume.” 

As a matter of course, Alaska glaciers, when known 
by natives of the land, have their traditions, Of the 
Stickeen it is said that the ice-god closed its terminus 
in anger, and built a rampart of solid ice, shutting the 
people away from access to the sea. He then demanded 
a chief and maiden in sacrifice before the ice-barrier 
should be opened. These offered themselves, were bound 
and set adrift on the surface of the glacial river with the 
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death-song of the tribe ringing in their ears. When 
they reached the coast the ice surface held them closely 
till a gleaming cave was cleared through which, under a 
crystal archway, the boat passed in safety and the ice- 
wall was broken. 

Glacial exploration is no less dangerous in the Arctic 
than in the Swiss mountains. “A misstep or a slip 
might land us at once fairly into the heart of the glacier, 
there to be preserved in cold storage for the wonderment 
of future generations.” 

Alaska is also, and emphatically, a land of contrasts. 
One writer, speaking of a single section, enumerates ice- 
crusts, glaciers, emerald verdure, woods with deep 
recesses, songbirds, perfume and flowers. “Spring comes 
literally with a shout and a rush,” the intensity of the 
season compensating for its shortness. ‘In the southern 
and central belts all land at or near sea-level that is not 
under glacial ice-caps is snow-free and surface-thawed 
in the summer, and has luxuriant vegetation, the greens 
being always bright like spring foliage in “the States.” 
Exquisite woodland walks, veritable “lovers’ lanes” are 
pictured in the vicinity of Indian River, near Sitka, at 
about 62° north latitude. 


“Bright Alaska, fair and lovely 
In her robes of shaded emerald, 
In her flashing, bounding rivers, 
In her snow-capped mountain ranges.” 
is also a 

“lone, dreary, storm-swept station 
On the restless, tossing sea-road, 
Where the waves grow never weary, 
And the rocks refuse surrender.” 


Of the climate at about 56° north, in the Canadian 
section, Dr. Young says, ‘Matchless! Sunshine that 
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had no weakness in it—as if we were springing plants. 
Eight thousand feet! Why, I felt equal to forty 
miles and the Matterhorn!” 


In 1885 geologists solemnly decided that there was no 
true coal in Alaska—there couldn’t be—it was too new 
a country for that! Less than thirty years later, the 
United States Geological Survey estimated the area of 
the coal fields of Alaska at 12,667 square miles, located 
in many parts of the Territory, with outputs ranging 
from a limited quantity of high grade coal to a much 
more abundant supply of lignite which is well adapted to 
household and general manufacturing purposes. “Whence 
came the Alaskan coal?” is an interesting question. In 
what far-distant, unknown age were tropical forests 
growing there? What overthrew them and buried them 
deep under the earth’s surface? What changed the cli- 
mate? We talk of the “sea of ice of the second glacial 
period,” we read the story of the great ice age in the 
buried masses, as in the torn and splintered stumps that 
project here and there from the bottom of great gravel 
heaps, but how little we can comprehend of such mighty 
convulsions as were seen and felt in Alaska’s yester- 
days. He who “layeth the beams of his chambers in 
the waters, who maketh the clouds his chariots, who 
walketh upon the wings of the wind,” He only who 
“hangeth the earth upon nothing” knows all its secrets. 


The earliest white settlements in Alaska and its English 
neighbor, the Northwest (or Yukon) Territory, were 
under the auspices of the Hudson Bay and other great 
fur-trading companies, beginning in 1670. These built 
trading-posts in the Arctic wilds where without “falling 
on their knees” it is safe to say that their agents often 
“fell on the aborigines,” in matters of barter and trade. 
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Some one has said that old Mother Nature got tired of 
her job and dumped down in Alaska, “hit or miss,” the 
creative material she had left. Into this chaos, over 
the waters of the sea that now bears the name of their 
commander, came two Russian ships, St. Peter and St. 
Paul. Buffeted. by Arctic storms, separated from each 
other, they were finally driven ashore, 


“And the great birds screamed their welcome 

To the coast of wild Alaska,” 
a coast on which the weary, storm-tossed sailors, “might 
at least find time for dying.” This their commander, 
Vitus Bering, did, leaving only his name for the waters. 
But some of his mén lived to return the next season 
and give the new-found land to the Czar of all the 
Russias, Peter the Great. 

Russia held mainland and islands for about a hundred 
years and then sold her foothold on the Western Con- 
tinent for $7,200,000, or less than two cents an acre! Oc- 
tober 18, 1867, three American ships lay in Sitka harbor, 
“dressed” for a momentous occasion.. Soldiers bearing 
the Russian eagles, citizens, and native Indians assem- 
bled in an open square, while guns of the United States 
navy thundered a salute to the flag of the Czar. Then 
slowly, steadily, the Russian emblem was lowered from 
its staff, and the stars and stripes were hoisted amid 
the roar of a salute from the guns of the Russian garri- 
son. And since that autumn day we may truthfully 
match the claim of old England, and say, “The sun never 
sets upon the flag of stars,” for a glance at the map 
shows that Attu, the most westerly of the Aleutian 
Islands, 2,000 miles west of Sitka, is several miles east 
of the central meridian of the United States, and that 
these islands extend 30° beyond the Hawaiian group. 
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Dr. Young says, “I have seen Alaska change from a 
despised and ridiculed country, for which the purchase 
price of seven millions was considered exorbitant, to its 
present status as the ‘richest section of either American 
continent’; from ‘Seward’s Folly’ to ‘Seward’s Wisdom,’ 
from ‘Uncle Sam’s Ice-box’ to ‘the Storehouse of the 
Nation,’ and I have watched the growth of its white 
population from less than 200 to 50,000 (in 1915).” 

One more matter of national adjustment, that between 
the United States and Canada, should be mentioned, both 
because of its great importance at the time of the Klon- 
dike discoveries, and to give merited honor to its chief 
surveyor, William Ogilvie. It has well been said of him 
that he might “honestly have made himself rich,” but 
with “a Roman’s idea of honor,” he left the Yukon 
country without a cent’s interest in any mine there, 
declaring that he had been sent to survey an international 
boundary line, and no one must be able even to suspect 
his disinterestedness ! 


SPECIAL READINGS. 


“Over glaciers slowly gliding— 
Those bright ice-cliffs that lean over, 
Bending toward the restless waters, 
Till the restless billows charm them 
And they plunge with bright abandon 
Deep within the ocean’s bosom.” 


A PSALM oF PRAISE 
Seeing back of the things seen, Dr. Young writes thus 
of “Moonlight in Glacier Bay”: 
To heaven swells a mighty psalm of praise, 
Its music-sheets are glaciers vast and white; 


Sky-piercing peaks their voiceless chorus raise, 
To fill with ecstacy the wond’ring night. 
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“These everlasting snowfields are not cold, 
This icy solitude no barren waste; 

The crystal masses burn with love untold, 
The glacier table spreads a royal feast.” 


To himself he seems but “one little note in this great 
song,” “a blot upon th’ unsullied white,” but prays that 
he may 


“No discord make—a note high, pure and strong, 
Set in the silent music of the night.” 


Two Missions 


Dr. S. Hall Young was sent by the Presbyterian church 
on a mission survey to reach and report on the tribes of 
southeastern Alaska. The work of the explorer-natural- 
ist, John Muir, was to find and study the forests, moun- 
tains and glaciers. Each was intensely interested in the 
task of the other as well as in his own. “We are going 
to write history some day, my boy,” was the explorer’s 
summing up of their responsibilities. “Think of the 
honor! We have been chosen to put some interesting 
people and some of Nature’s grandest scenes on the page 
of human record and on the map. Hurry! We are 
daily losing the most important news of all the world!” 


Murr GLACIER 


“Great cathedrals, firmly standing, 

Rear aloft their towers and turrets, 

All the points like silver spearheads 
Tipped with stars of heavenly brilliance! 
Minarets with graceful tracings 

Rear their walls of clearest crystal 
Touched with blue and gold and amber. 
Over all things wave-lulled silence 

Seems to wait the deep-toned chiming 
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Of the Angelus, or, maybe, 
Of the Moslem’s cry to Allah.” 
Icebergs break through the fog and rise 


“Clear as though the gates had opened 
And one moment flashed the splendor 
Of the pure Eternal City.” 


GLACIAL COLORINGS 


“The face of the glacier was so high and rugged and 
the ice so pure that it showed a variety of blue and 
purple tints I have never seen surpassed—baby-blue, 
sky-blue, sapphire, turquoise, cobalt, indigo, peacock, 
ultra-marine, shading at the top into lilac and amethyst. 
[Did you know there were so many blues?}] The base 
of the glacier face, next to the dark green water of 
the bay, resembled a great mass of vitriol, while the top, 
where it swept out of the canyon, had the curves and 
tints and delicate lines of the iris.” 


THE BirTH OF AN ICEBERG 


But the glacier front was not still; in form and color 
it was changing every minute. The descent was so 
steep that the glacial rapids above the bay must have 
flowed forward eighty or a hundred feet a day. The ice 
cliff, towering a thousand feet over the water, would 
present a slight incline from the perpendicular inwards 
toward the canyon, the face being white from powdered 
ice, the result of the grinding descent of the ice masses. 
Here and there would be little cascades of this fine-ice 
spraying out as they fell, with glints of prismatic colors 
- when the sunlight struck them. As I gazed, I could see 
the whole upper part of the cliff slowly moving forward 
until the ice-face was vertical. Then, foot by foot, it 
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would be pushed out until the upper edge over-hung the 
water. Now the outer part, denuded of the ice powder, 
would present a face of delicate blue with darker shades 
where the mountain peaks cast their shadows. Sud- 
denly from top to bottom of the ice cliff two deep lines 
of Prussian blue appeared. They were crevasses made 
by the ice current flowing more rapidly in the middle of 
the stream. Fascinated, I watched this great pyramid of 
blue-veined onyx lean forward until it became a tower 
of Pisa, with fragments falling thick and fast from its 
upper apex, and from the cliffs out of which it had 
been split. Breathless and anxious I awaited the final 
catastrophe, and its long delay became almost a greater 
strain than I could bear. I jumped up and down, and 
waved my arms and shouted at the glacier to “hurry 
up.” 

Suddenly the climax came in a surprising way. The 
great tower of crystal shot up into the air two hundred 
feet or more, impelled by the pressure of a hundred 
fathoms of water, and then, toppling over, came crash- 
ing into the water with a roar as of rending mountains. 
Its weight of thousands of tons, falling from such a 
height, splashed great sheets of water high into the air, 
and a rainbow of wondrous brilliance flashed and van- 
ished. A mighty wave swept majestically down the bay, 
rocking the massive bergs like corks, and, breaking 
against my granite pillar, tossed its spray halfway up to 
my lofty perch. 

—“Alaska Days with John Muir.” 
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All of us, or, at least, those of us who have more than 
a picture-post-card acquaintance with natural scenery, 
have, I imagine, a spiritual affinity with one type of 
landscape more than all others. That landscape, what- 
ever it may be, answers to our inner selves, our pre- 
vailing temper, our varying moods, as none other. With 
it we feel spiritually at home. Other landscapes may 
impress or delight us, but with this alone we can satis- 
fyingly live. It is as though we were born for it. Our 
eyes are at peace in it, our being, as it were, a part of it. 


—Richard Le Gallienne. 
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“This ts the law of [Alaska], and ever she makes it plain, 
Send not your foolish and feeble, send me your strong 
and your sane.” 


ae Panama Canal,” says one writer, “is said 

to be finished, but the creation of Alaska—the 

great North American addition to the Northern 
_hemisphere—is still in the making.” More than this, the 
possibilities of man’s conquest of this vast area for 
purposes of commerce and trade are not even compre- 
hended. The same writer calls attention to the fact that 
by way of the high latitudes of the Hudson Bay route, 
where there is but little snowfall, and where the greatest 
mountain summits to be scaled are less than fifteen hun- 
dred feet above sea level, “it is only about half as far 
from Yokohama to Liverpool as by the route via San 
Francisco.” Just imagine sometime in the future, when 
all the world are friends, transferring from an ocean 
steamer “somewhere in the Labrador region,” to a Hud- 
son Bay boat, and from that being swiftly transported in 
Pullman cars. (or will it be by aeroplane?) across Alaska 
to the Pacific coast, and thence, by steamer again, to the 
Island Empire of Japan! Or maybe the journey will 
be taken by airship all the way, and the transpatchers in 
the hangar at Liverpool will call, 
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“Over-Sea-and-Land Express for Newfoundland, 
Labrador, Hudson Bay City, Northwest Metropolis, 
Alaska and Japan! Side trips to Greenland and the 
North Pole! All abo-a-a-rd!” 

Whatever may come in Alaska’s To-Morrow, there is 
much of intense interest to tourist, traveler and explorer 
in her To-Day. This is not the place for telling what it 
means to be an Arctic explorer. And yet to fully 
appreciate the heroism of the dwellers on the mainland, 
and especially of those in the extreme North, one needs 
to sense, though ever so slightly, the stress and strain 
of the sea-ice in the Arctic. Anthony Fiala, in the World 
Outlook, says of the expedition under Payer which dis- 
covered and named Franz Josef Land, north of Europe, 
that the ship was frozen in at the very beginning of the 
winter, and almost at the beginning of its voyage—and 
the high hopes of its force were almost crushed, too. 
“The pressing fields in a few minutes would often de- 
stroy the work of days with ice saws and explosives 

piling up the ice around the ship and holding 
her fast as a prisoner. . . . There was abundant 
reason for sadness aboard the ship and concern for their 
very lives as the dark winter came on. 

“A gloom seemed to fall over the vessel as the sun 
sank below the horizon. Preparations were made to live 
on the ice fields through the winter should the ship be 
destroyed, and the small boats were made ready for 
dragging over the frozen ridges of the frost king’s 
domain. 

“With the coming of winter the fields became more 
restless, their grinding pressures more fierce and destruc- 
tive. Time and time again the vessel was raised out of 
a frozen bed and tossed like a chip on the writhing 
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tentacles of thousands of ice fiends. She would groan 
and shiver in agony, her timbers would scream as if in 
pain, and the whole structure of the vessel seemed on 
the point of dissolution. The crew often wakened from 
sleep would hurriedly dress and, with luggage in arms, — 
hastily leave their beloved ship. 


“In the freezing atmosphere they would haul supplies 
and boats from the point of rupture out of the way of 
the breaking tons of ice. Then the quaking of the crush 
would subside, quiet would reign again, and the nerve- 
racked men would return to their warm ship to sleep or 
to work. 


“The returning sun brought hope . . . but the 
ice-fields kept pressed together all that summer!” 

In telling the story of the final abandonment, the 
second summer, Fiala says that after a month of the 
hardest work in dragging boats and equipment over the 
ice toward open water, they had not gone beyond sight 
of their ship! Of the loss of his own vessel, in 1903, 
he writes, “We heard the thrilling grind cf the ice masses 
against our trembling ship, and the almost human screams 
and moans of the steamer, in agony as her vitals were 
crushed under the pressure of the moving ridges and 
masses of ice. . . . We were forced to abandon her, 
and experience her loss through destruction by the. 
moving sea of crystal, and, later on, to have her dis- 
appear from our sight—lost in the fury of an Arctic 
gale during the stygian gloom of a polar night.” 

What is the use? Why face such tremendous risks 
of death in some of its most terrible phases? What is 
gained, or can be gained, by such ventures into the far 
Northland? Of this, the explorer just quoted says, 
“Recent expeditions into the Arctic regions have added 
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greatly to the world’s store of scientific knowledge, and 
not only of such inanimate things as the movements of 
ocean currents and glaciers. The north is not a barren 
waste. It teems with life—in the sea under the ice, on 
the ice and in the air. New species of sea-birds are 
constantly being discovered. There are polar bears and 
seals and whales and walruses in great quantities, and 
Arctic hares, foxes and wolves in some places. Flowers 
and mosses grow in abundance on some of the northerly 
lands. There are masses of native iron and rich veins 
of coal.” 


If one still offers the incredulous “Why?” it remains 
only to say that no student of the past can question or 
doubt the possibilities of the future. Who knows what 
tremendous needs of the civilized world in days to come 
may be met by some wireless transmission of material or 
of power from the realm of the Ice-King. Besides, he 
who reads the story of the Arctic people as told by 
Archdeacon Stuck and Bishop Rowe, and other intrepid 
explorers on the King’s business, can never say there is 
nothing in the Northland worth aides in the human and 
spiritual realms. 

The habitable part of Alaska has but two seasons— 
winter and summer, the latter comprising June, July and 
August, June being the month of its greatest glory. 
Writers dwell on the rain and fog of the southwestern 
coast with its two hundred and twenty-five rainy days 
a year, and “the great sun-bathed interior.” In fact, 
one might as well ask, “What is the climate of the United 
States?” as to put a similar question concerning Alaska. 
In no other part of the world, probably, is the climate 
so. varied. At Sitka the mercury rarely reaches zero. 
On the Yukon 70° below is not uncommon, while sum- 
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mer heat of 100° above has been known on the top of 
a buried glacier, with rapid-growing vegetation on the 
eternal snows. 

Indeed the brevity of the summers seems balanced by 
the unusual force of the sun’s heat, and almost tropical 
conditions of vegetation prevail for a little while. In- 
some sections of the islands and on the western coast, 
the country is “one big berry-field,” producing four or 
five kinds of huckleberries, two of gold and scarlet 
salmon berries (similar to large raspberries) two of 
cranberries, three of currants, strawberries, thimbleber- 
ries, soap and nagoon berries, etc. Several of these are pre- 
served in fish oil by the natives for winter use—for this 
same ill-smelling oil is the usual food-preserver of Alaska. 
Salt is never used by the native Eskimos. Soapberries 
are beaten vigorously by the hands until the crushed pulp 
looks like strawberry ice-cream but is as light as foam. 
Another favorite article of food is seaweed cakes; the 
seaweed is cured in the sun, mixed with fish oil, and 
packed together with alternate layers of hemlock twigs, 
the whole being pressed and then again dried in the 
sun. 

Heather abounds and the wild flowers include phlox, 
gentian, saxifrage, iris, mustard, violets, nasturtiums, 
dandelions, poppies, white clover on long stems, and red 
clover of the deepest pink. 


“Everywhere that root can fasten, 
Or that tendril tip can enter, 
Pulses with the life of something, 
Be it plant or tree or blossom.” 


“Above the timber-line,” writes Dr. Young, “you could 
scarce see the grass for flowers—daisies, campanulas, 
cassiope, with its exquisite little pink-white bells shaped 
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like lilies of the valley, and its subtle perfume.’ The 
delight of his naturalist-companion in finding the wild 
flowers was almost beyond words. “Ah, my blue-eyed 
darlin’,” Muir would say, “little did I think to see you 
there. How did you stray away from Shasta?” 

“Well, well! Who'd a thought that you’d have left 
that niche in the Merced mountains to come here! And 
who might you be now, with your wonder look? 

You're lost, my dear. You belong in Tennessee. 
Ah, I thought I’d find you, my homely little ous 
heart.” 

The lumber of Alaska is almost inexhaustible. Fir, 
spruce, larch, -pine, birch, alder, poplar, cottonwood, 
quaking aspen, willow and cedar are found in abundance. 
“One feels a little sorrow for the people who, never 
having seen Alaska, are blindly worshipping the bare, 
burnt, dried out, starved-out forests of the East.” The 
transition from dense fir forests to large areas of wild 
roses in full bloom is almost startling. 

On the lower western slopes of the coast range of 
mountains, and through the Aleutian islands, bogs and 
tundras are found in great areas. There is peat also, 
from two to fifteen feet in thickness, that would make 
good fuel if the summers were long enough to dry it out. 
On the Yukon, two hundred miles south of St. Michaels, 
in latitude 62°, bluegrass is shoulder high in July, gar- 
den vegetables, as potatoes, turnips, beets, lettuce, rad- 
ishes, parsnips, carrots, cabbages and cauliflower, can 
be raised in the hot short summers, and in the interior, 
east of the mountains, wheat, oats, and even watermelons 
and tobacco can be grown. 

Ravens, swallows, ptarmigans, buntings, whalebirds 
and wild geese find safe nesting-places on the islands. 
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Even ruby-throated humming birds have been seen in 
Sitka—such a tiny bit of life to 


“start forth to travel 
With no chart of joy to lead it!” 


There are many varieties of birds in Alaska, including 
robins, song thrushes and phoebe thrushes, warblers, song 
sparrows, larks, chickadees, grosbeaks, jays, woodpeck- 
ers, song snipes, blackbirds, cedar-birds—in fact, nearly 
all the varieties found. in the state of Washington, and 
the air is vocal with song. There is abundant food for 
them—worms, bugs, flies, moths, and all kinds of seeds. 


Fur-bearing animals, until the discovery of mineral 
treasures, made up a large part of Alaska’s wealth. 
The trapping of mink, marten, otter, beaver, wolves, 
foxes, lynx and bears is an important occupation. Mr. 
Frank G. Carpenter is authority for the statement that 
there are ten or twelve large fox farms in the territory. 
With fox skins worth from $500 to $1,000 each, or even 
more, it is easy to see that animals “that can be raised 
as easily as cattle and hops,” constitute a marked factor 
in the future life of Alaska. 

The reckless slaughtering of the fur seals finally re- 
sulted in international protection, and the seal life of the 
Pribilof islands has thus escaped threatened extermina- 
tion, Alaska cod rivals that of Newfoundland, its whales 
yield most of the sperm oil and whalebone of commerce, 
and all the world knows its salmon fisheries. 

As for the mineral wealth, Alaska has been called “the 
coalyard of the world.” There are lakes of oil and 
reservoirs of natural gas. Copper, cinnebar, amber, 
marble, granite, silver, antimony, asbestus, lead, jade, 
garnets, rubies, ivory and meerschaum have all been 
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found within its borders—to say nothing of the gold de- 
posits of which all the world knows. 

Copper, gold and silver—the order of their relative 
production—are the chief mineral wealth of Alaska. 
The latest figures of the gold and silver output, those for 
1916 give $17,100,000 as the amount sluiced from its 
hills and rocked from its sands that year. The total 
value of the mineral products of the year was $53,- 
_ 000,000. 

From the World Outlook we condense the following in 
regard to the domain of “His Majesty, the Midnight 
Sun:” 

“As far below the North Pole as all of Great Britain, 
Scandinavia, Denmark, most of Belgium and Germany, 
nearly all of Russia, the northern part of China, most 
of Canada, Greenland, and, of course, the Arctic Islands, 
the light of the Midnight Sun is observable to some ex- 
tent as far south as 48° 30’. In the cities of Stockholm, 
Copenhagen, Petrograd, Moscow, the sky is never with- 
out some trace of the sun’s light from the end of April 
to the middle of August. At Trondhjem, Norway (63° 
north), the candle and oil business is very dull from the 
23rd of May, until the 20th of July, for there is prac- 
tically full day-light during that whole period.” As the 
most southern island of the Aleutian chain lies in about 
52° north latitude, it follows that all of Alaska is within 
the realms of “His Majesty’—a monarch indeed, al- 
though cold and stately as compared with his noonday 
attitude in the tropics. 

From the section where for six weeks the sun “begins 
work at ten in the morning and knocks off at two p.m.,” 
to the Arctic shores and the long, long night, Alaska has 
varied experiences of day and night. The magazine 
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quoted above gives this description of the sun at a sum- 
mer noonday in the far north. “[It] lay in a bed of 
saffron light over the clear horizon of the Arctic Ocean. 
A few bars of dazzling orange clouds floated above, and 
still higher in the sky, where the saffron melted through 
delicate rose-color into blue, hung light wreaths of vapor, 
touched with pearly, opaline flushes of pink and golden 
grey. ... The air was filled and permeated with the 
soft, mysterious glow, and even the very azure of the 
southern sky seemed to shine through a net of golden 
gauze.” 


SPECIAL READINGS 
An ALASKAN DINNER 


SERVED NEAR SEWARD TO GUESTS OF THE SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR 


“I must apologize for the coffee, sugar and spices,” 
said the host to his guests, “because they were not grown 
in Alaska. Everything else including the rye for the 
bread and the berries for the tarts, was grown here, with- 
in a score of miles of this house.” 

The decorations of that feast were iris, poppies, anemo- 
nes, bluebells, geraniums, and blue and yellow violets— 
every one had been growing wild that morning. 

After the “moose-nose soup,” a revelation indeed, came 
crisply broiled mountain trout, not baby trout, but great 
big “pounders.” Then Arctic grayling, wild mallard and 
spring-tailed duck, ptarmigan with wild currant and wild 
gooseberry jelly, shoulder of mountain sheep with wild 
onion sauce, saddle of mountain goat, haunch of caribou, 
tenderloin of moose, and for side dishes there were na- 
tive-grown new potatoes, turnips, beets, cauliflower, Brus- 
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sels sprouts, parsnips, lettuce and summer squash. The 
celery, onion and parsley salad was dressed with mayon- 
naise made from wild goose and duck eggs, and garnished 
with hard-boiled hen’s eggs from the poultry yard near 
by. 

But these were not all. There were pies and tarts, the 
pastry made from native-grown wheat, the filling being 
wild rhubarb, raspberries, gooseberries, and red and black 
currants, served with whipped cream; also wild straw- 
berries and several sorts of cheese and cakes. 

Evidently Alaska can feed herself. Indeed Govern- 
ment experts say that she can support over ten million 
persons in agricultural and grazing pursuits alone. 

Life in agricultural Alaska to-day is the height 
of comfort and luxury compared with what it was among 
the pioneers of the West a couple of decades or more ago. 


—Condensed from The World Outlook. 


THE NortH-Licuts 


Early in the evening we saw the low, dark arch span- 
ning the northern horizon. So dense was it that we said 
it was a bank of cloud, until we saw the stars winking 
brightly through it. It was more than dark; it was jet- 
black, as if the sky was painted, and the stars were sim- 
ply holes through its velvety folds into a brightness 
beyond. 

As we watched that awesome darkness we saw, yon- 
der to the east, a faint streamer of light, then another, 
and then another ; east and west, higher and higher, they 
climbed toward the zenith, and began to flash as if sig- 
naling to one another across the darkness. 
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The light increased, climbing higher and higher, flash- 
ing more and more brilliantly, growing red in the east 
and violet in the west. And now the darkness seemed to 
awake to its danger, and to rally its forces as if to battle 
with the light. From the East a wave of darkness curl- 
ing over like a wave of the sea, swept silently and 
majestically to the west; and then a return wave, more 
rapid and violent in its motion, and with menacing starts 
and gestures, swept to the east, until presently these 
great masses of jet blackness were charging and re- 
charging across the heavens in wonderful and fierce 
commotion, as if they would annihilate the light. 


But ever the light increased. The war was on! The 
hosts of heaven were marshaled. Flashing higher and 
higher toward the zenith, spreading farther and farther 
east and west, presently we had not only Northern lights, 
but Western and Eastern and Southern lights, and the 
whole horizon was ringed with glory. 

Now that light began to take strange shapes and mo- 
tions. Those many-colored streamers, flashing clear 
across the horizon, dissolved into sparkling showers. It 
was as if the Almighty had. taken a handful of glory- 
sparkles and thrown them against the heavens as a sower 
sows his seed. Now they were detached shafts of light, 
as if a shower of brazen arrows from a thousand bows, 
chasing each other fiercely across the sky. 

Now the light bent up until you could fairly see an 
opening into the towers and battlements and minarets of 
the Celestial City. Now wondrous shapes as of soldiers 
and horses and chariots and charging armies, all pano- 
plied in light. 

The squadrons of darkness looked forty degrees in 
height, and grew ever fiercer and blacker, hurling them- 
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selves forward, until they would be overwhelmed and 
beaten back by the charging glory. It was Milton’s 
“Battle in heaven” over again; swords and spears and 
chariots of fire, striking, flashing, driving furiously; 
shields of blackness pierced by flashing spears; hills and 
mountains hurled across the plain. 


But always the light increased, and began first to sub- 
due the darkness and then to fairly melt it into the glow. 
A wonderful feather of white light, pure and delicate as 
if from the wing of God, was drawn across the heavens. 
Up from all points of the horizon the flashing streamers 
of many-colored light stretched higher and higher to the 
zenith. The wand of the angel seemed to bend around it . 
until it united with the many-colored flashing streamers; 
and we saw them meet at last above our heads in a perfect 
circle of all the rainbow colors and of marvelous brill- 
iance, a crown of glory in the heavens. 

And as we looked and wondered and praised—for who 
could sleep on a night like that?—we thought to follow 
the streamers back to the Northland and see what had 
become of the armies of darkness; and, lo! the darkness 
had disappeared, and the light had gained the victory. 

Friends, you need no application. It is God’s picture 
to you of the darkness of ignorance, superstition and 
fear that rested upon and enveloped the Northland so 
long—an Egyptian “darkness that could be felt.” And 
that other darkness in so many hearts that has its ele- 
ments to-day in these men mad with gold-lust, hardened, 
selfish, fiends of cruelty, ready to murder even themselves 
in their haste to get rich, and in other shadows of lust 
and drunkenness and impurity in the hearts of so many. 
. . . I needn’t describe it. Kipling seems sometimes to 
be right and “God isn’t found north of fifty-three.” 
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But oh, boys, there’s the Light! The Light that 
shineth upon every man; it is never asleep. It “shines in 
the darkness and the darkness comprehends it not.” Men 
turn their eyes inward, not outward, to the Light; but it 
is there and it shines; its shafts strike into the darkness. 

The angels of God encamp around about the dwelling 
of the just, even though that dwelling is a log shack or a 
tent in the snow. The hosts of Light are braver and 
more insistent than those of Darkness. . . . And to this 
Northland, to the natives in their superstition, to the 
white men in their more deadly lust for gold, come the 
armies of God. 

The battle is on! To him who is on the side of Light 
there can be no defeat. ... This is going to be Em- 
manuel’s land, boys! The good in these men who seem 
so hard now is going to triumph; courage, kindness, sym- 
pathy, charity, love—these are going to be the rules of 
the Northland. . . . God has set for us in that glorious 
vision His promise of a time not far off when this 
rugged land will be a land of desire, a land of homes, a 
land of women’s sweet voices, and of childish laughter ; 
a land of love and a land of peace. Fall into the ranks, 
men, fight on the side of Light! 

—The Klondike Clan. 





III 
“MUSHING” AND “PANNING” 


CHILKOOT PASS 


And you, too, banged at the Chilkoot, 

That rock-locked gate to the golden door! 

These thunder-built steeps have words built to suit, 
And whether you prayed or whether you swore 

’Twere one where it seemed that an oath was a prayer,— 
Seemed God couldn’t care, 

Seemed God wasn’t there. 


And you, too, read by the North-Lights 
Such sermons as never men say! 

You sat and sat with the midnights 

That sit and that sit all day. 

You heard the silence, you heard the room, 
Heard the glory of God in the gloom 
Where the icebergs boom and boom. 


And whether you prayed or whether you cursed 
You dared the best and you dared the worst 
That ever brave men durst. 

—Joaquin Miller. 





ON THE Mission Trait at Nome 
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III 
“MUSHING” AND “PANNING” 


“Not every dog is fit to be partner with a man; nor 
every man, I think, fit to be partner with a dog.” 


“The palms of your hands will thicken, 
The skin of your cheek will tan 
You'll grow ragged and weary and swarthy, 
But you'll walk like a man.” 
—Hamlin Garland. 


team. The prospector borrows and adapts the 

Frenchman’s command and calls to his dogs to 
“Mush!” The up-to-date American borrows from the 
Chinook Indian his “Hy-ak,” “Hurry up!” and goes on 
a hike.” 

Dogs, or reindeer, and boats—these are the essentials 
of travel in most of Alaska—these added to one’s own 
feet, which must needs be sturdy and strong. A man, 
even an Episcopal Bishop, goes “into training” for weeks 
before undertaking a winter trip with dogs and sledge. 
To know all about these winter trips—for surely the 
author leaves nothing unsaid, either of their perils, their 
sufferings, or their wonders—read “Ten Thousand Miles 
with a Dog Sled,” the story of missionary journeys 
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Mi eee, !” says the French Canadian to his dog- 
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undertaken in Alaskan winters by Archdeacon Stuck, of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. For much of the story 
here told, we are indebted to that fascinating narrative. 
The “Why?” of the skeptic finds unanswerable reply in 
its pages. Only the love of Him who “so loved” us could 
move to such manifestations of love with “hope for 
nothing again.” 

A start on the trail, for a winter “mush”! What out- 
fit is required? “Traveling at 50° below is all right if it 
is all right,” say the old-timers on the Alaska trails. For 
a winter trip of any considerable length, a sledge, or, 
sometimes, a toboggan, and a team of six dogs will carry 
about 500 pounds of tent, stove, bedding, clothes, “grub 
box” and its contents, with food for the dogs. “The 
weight of the men to be added?” Nay, verily! Little 
chance has the “musher” for a ride. Two men usually 
station themselves respectively at the front and back of 
the sled, one to drive or lead, the dogs, the other to 
steady the load. Fortunate are they if “double tripping” 
is not necessary, for often, in bad places, one must go 
ahead to find the best route in the untrodden snow and 
tramp it into a trail, then return to lead the way for dogs 
and sled. This is “working one’s way” with even more 
labor than that of the mythical canal-boat passenger who 
earns his passage (?) by driving the horses on the tow- 
path! 

Some things are of prime importance if any sort of 
comfort is to be secured on the trail. Scarcely less es- 
sential than food and clothing is “that blessed comfort,” 
a thermos bottle. This, among many modern inventions, 
is a boon indeed to the Arctic traveller. “I have carried 
one all day at 60° below,” writes Archdeacon Stuck, “and 
when opened snow had to be put into the cocoa before it 
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was cool enough to drink. Of course, it is perfectly 
simple—all the astonishing things are—but I never open 
one of those bottles in the cold weather and pour out its 
contents without marveling at it.” 

A winter “mush” means night journeys—usually nights 
of eighteen hours each. Kerosene freezes at about 40° 
below; acetylene lamps require water to make the gas, 
and water usually requires the melting of snow; flashlight 
cells freeze and become useless till thawed out. But not 
even Arctic cold checks the burning of a candle, and in 
spite of “many inventions,” a primitive lantern made 
from a candle inside an empty lard or butter can is still 
the chief reliance for light on the trail. 

Mosquito protection is imperative. Oh, for a Gorgas 
or a Gaillard to do for Alaska what they did for Cuba 
and the Canal Zone! The mosquitos are the “big, black, 
lazy variety,” and even the charm of a flock of humming 
birds at the same time does not lessen the annoyance and 
even danger of their attacks. The Indians say that once 
there was a great, wicked, spider-like spirit that would 
eat out soul and life, leaving only the bodies as empty 
shells. At last a good spirit pushed the bad one into a 
fire, in which he shrivelled and shrivelled—for, being a 
spirit, he couldn’t die—until he escaped in the form of a 
mosquito. Now he insults by singing as he stings, and 
then lays on the wound a tiny coal of the fire from which 
he himself suffered. 

The Arctic cold, terrific as it is, is not so fearful an 
enemy as the wind. This is especially true on the coast, 
where, in the absence of trees, a traveller may be pro- 
vided with a tent but without means of putting it up, a 
stove but without fuel, a box full of food but with no 
means of cooking or warming it. Woolen gloves may be 
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all right for interior travel, with the mercury ranging 
around 50° below, but they are useless in the cold and 
wind of the coast. There one must wear over gloves 
mitts of caribou skin (the hairs of which are hollow and 
so keep out the cold). Even with these, blanket-lined, 
fingers grow numb. Feet are in similar socks with the 
hair inside, wrapped around with blanket strips, and then 
tucked within “mukiuks’ (skin boots) stuffed with hay, 

The bare hand must be used to keep one’s eyelids from 
freezing together, and the moisture thus adhering to the 
hand makes the mitten wet. Around the stove in every 
roadhouse on the trail is a rack for drying mittens. 

The careless housemaid who lights her fire from the 
kerosene can may well take a lesson from the Arctic 
traveller who keeps in a tin box strips of cotton cloth sat- 
urated with the oil. Lacking this, common moth balls 
are useful in starting trail fires. 

“What do they eat on the trail?” Perhaps a soup made 
from evaporated potatoes, evaporated onions, and other 
“soup vegetables,” mixed with pieces of moose or other 
game meat ; add to this a pan of biscuits baked in an alum- 
inum “oven” beside the stove, and a big pot of tea. If 
too tired to cook, just turn some already boiled frozen 
beans into a frying-pan with a big lump of butter, and 
eat them “red-hot with grated cheese,” and if hungry in 
the Arctic you will find them delicious, A’ miner is cred- 
ited with the discovery that corn meal was much more 
easily fried if it was first boiled! 

Lack of water is often a great hardship. Melting snow 
is tedious work and may mean delay when time is of the 
utmost importance. If the trail is along a frozen river 
surface—as always in winter travel, when possible—a bul- 
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let fired into the ice may make a hole through which a 
jet of river water will bubble up. 

A not uncommon, but a very trying condition, is the 
overflow of water on the surface ice of rivers. This 
means traversing with dogs and a sled a surface that af- 
fords neither clear sledding nor any sort of boating. 
Pneumonia, rheumatism, and all kindred ills—of course 
they threaten. It may not be out of place to mention that 
relief and prevention of these were found by Archdeacon 
Stuck in the application of a menthol balm. 

A very small thing may cause a stop, and a stop may, 
for many reasons, be a serious thing. “In the strong cold 
one must travel fast if at all. One’s breath crackles, huts 
seem to be on fire, if occupied, by reason of the congealed 
breath of those within escaping between the logs. No 
amount of clothing that it is possible to wear on the trail 
will keep one warm while standing still. The bare hand 
freezes in a few seconds. 

An Alaskan trail is a lonely route. An occasional bear 
or other big game may be seen, may even come nosing 
around the tent at night—may even be a welcome sight 
if within rifle range. A lynx track is a good trail-guide, 
for the lynx always follows a human trail if there is one, 
and if not, picks out the best going to be found on ice 
or snow. The Arctic silence opens one’s ears to the musi- 
cal sounds of the ice and the forest—“the resonant boom- 
ing of iceguns from long cracks suddenly opened in the 
ice of the river, and from the bursting of the fir-trees at 
a temperature of 40° to 50° below—the fairy-like tink- 
ling of the icicles and frost-laden twigs against each 
other—the tinkling mandolin tones of the frost under 
the feet along the ice of creeks and rivers. At 50° below 
the sounds are high and shrill. At 30° there is a different 
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set of notes, but more shrill than at zero temperature. 
As the sun rises, the notes become muffled, and sometimes 
are almost minor strains.” 

“Camp-robbers,” birds that stay in Alaska all winter, 
will even light on moving sleds to peck at exposed fish 
or other food. One is quite inclined to agree with Dr. 
Stuck that a bird who gives his company through an 
Arctic winter is entitled to what pickings he can get. 

But alas for times when even the experienced Indian 
guide says, “Good trail, all lose’m.’”’ Then is anxiety and 
danger indeed. Then comes the intense longing to stop 
and rest, the drowsiness which, if yielded to, is sure death 
by freezing. An incident is told of a sledge party hunt- 
ing for a lost trail and seeing two dogs approaching. Un- 
attached dogs in Alaska would soon be dead, so the in- 
stant conclusion was that the animals were making for 
some habitation. Following them the surmise proved 
correct, for the dogs went daily twelve miles distance be- 
tween a native camp and a roadhouse for such scraps 
as they could pick up. 

Reading these words in our comfortable homes, one 
cannot think of—cannot even imagine—the terrors of 
starvation in the lonely Arctic wastes. Well may the 
good Archdeacon say, “I have always felt that, even in its 
last hideousness of cannibalism, only God himself can 
judge starvation.” 

But to the lover of the wild, there are infinite joys and 
glories along the trail. “For its pageantry of burning, 
living color [at sunrise and sunset] for purity and depth 
and intensity of tint, the Far North with its setting of 
snow surpasses all other regions of the earth. -. 
What a wonderful thing color is! When the skies are 
overcast, this is a dead black-and-white country in win- 
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ter, for spruce, the prevailing wood, is black in the mass 
at a little distance. . . . The eye becomes tired of 
the monotony and longs for some warmer tone.” No 
wonder the natives are eager to get bright handkerchiefs 
and scarfs in their barterings. 

From a party returning after four years spent in the 
Arctic, comes, as these words are written, the message 
that scientists have satisfied themselves that supposed 
land which they went to explore, was only a mirage. The 
phenomenon is not an uncommon one in those regions, 
and may be a delight or a danger according to circum- 
stances. An Eskimo lad, seeing the peaks in apparent 
motion said, “God make mountains dance because Spring 
come.” 

With the slogan of the old Scottish clans in their hearts, 
“Instant the time, speed [comrade], speed!” the messen- 
gers of the cross hasten forward, provoking from 
weather-bound freighters the comment, “You don’t seem 
to care what weather you travel in.” They find enjoy- 
ment in it too. Dr. Young cries jubilantly, “What a 
glorious mush it was! the hard crust on the snow made 
the trail superfluous. The keen frost sparkled like dia- 
monds on the bushes. The little fairies of the snow were 
under my feet tinkling their silver bells.” And he adds, 
after describing an auroral display, “I found myself 
shouting aloud and applauding as at a great show.” 

Alaskan dogs are not all alike, any more than are their 
owners. They vary not only in character, but in breed. 
The native, the most common variety, is akin to the wolf, 
with many of the evil traits of the latter. When there’s 
nothing else to fight they fight and bite each other, if 
possible. They are great thieves and will eat anything— 
sealhide harness or leather books included. A good 
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leader can be trusted to find the best place he can on the 
load, and curl up on it in all honesty at night—and un- 
lucky is any mate who tries to molest it. The dogs will 
travel and sleep in temperature where a man would 
freeze. They lie down in the snow, unless their master 
has been thoughtful enough to provide a bed of tree- 
boughs, curl up and spread their tails—self-blankets—on 
top, and go off to sleep. 

The malamute, or Eskimo dog, is best adapted to the 
Arctic environment. His feet do not clog, and he is af- 
fectionate and faithful. Taken as a whole, it seems true 
that the Alaska dog is not a savage beast unless, as too 
often is the case, “he happens to belong to a savage 
beast.” 

One task of the trail is caring for the feet of the dogs. 
Snow and ice accumulate between the toes and must be 
carefully removed; sometimes dog moccasins are re- 
quired. Snowballs also form on their hair, and the extra 
weight of snow and ice on their tails increases their bur- 
dens. 

Dogs are expensive even in that expensive country, 
costing from $100 and up, and, although they work only 
in winter, requiring about a hundred dollars’ worth of 
food in a year. Following their natural hunting instincts, 
they attack reindeer whenever possible, and travel on the 
trail is thus impeded at times. The introduction of rein- 
deer into Alaska by Dr. Sheldon Jackson, is a great boon 
to its inhabitants. They feed on the moss of the tundras, 
scraping away the snow, if need be to find it. They fur- 
nish skin for clothing, tents, ropes, harness, cords and 
fish lines. Their sinews serve as thread, their bones, 
when soaked in fish-oil, for fuel, their horns make vari- 
ous household implements, weapons and sled runners. 
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Their milk and flesh serve for food, their intestines, filled 
with tallow, for sausages. Superior cheese is made from 
their milk—which is so rich that it must be diluted before 
being suitable for drinking. Glue is extracted from their 
hoofs, and their hair is valuable for use in life preservers. 
They have been known to go without food for two weeks 
at a time without injury and they travel best in the dark. 

But, although somewhat used for transportation, the 
reindeer is less useful in that capacity than in others. A 
nomadic people seeking pasturage, might find it valuable 
as a draft animal. But it can get no food in forests or 
river valleys, but only on treeless hills. It must be herded 
and protected while dogs will take care of themselves 
and stay by the sled to which they belong. Moreover, 
after a day’s journey it is quite too hard work to care 
for animals that must range a wide area for their food. 

The fiords and rivers are the chief highways of Alaska, 
but rapids and currents and uncharted rocks make their 
navigation difficult, even in summer. They freeze over 
rapidly, sometimes before it is possible to get the boat to 
the shore. A story is told of a steamer thus taken by 
surprise on the Yukon, a hundred miles from Dawson 
City, in October. It was fast for the winter, and its 
passengers had to “mush” as best they could over the as 
yet snowless trails to a place of refuge. 

But little can be said here of the “gold craze,” or 
crazes, of Alaska. Wherever the precious mineral was 
found, there was one distinguishing mark from the cor- 
responding excitement in California. The “49ers” went 
to a summer land, the Alaskan gold seekers into “the 
Arctic Circle and the silence of death.” Whether they 
flocked to the Klondike (on the Canadian side of the 
border), or to the lower Yukon and its tributaries, or the 
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seashore of Nome, it was the same story of distress and 
suffering ; the same tale of towns springing up in a night 
and dying as quickly; of frontier towns and life with the 
worst that those terms can mean; and, at the same time, 
of generous impulses and deeds, of manhood developed, 
of womanhood protected, of the love of home and family 
kept warm and pure in hearts of men who counted not 
toil and hardship too great if thus they might provide for 
the future of dear ones back in “the States.” A vivid 
picture of the cruel turmoil and bitter disappointments at 
the time of the gold rush to Nome is given in “Come and 
Find Me.” To see its better elements, as brought out by 
the spirit of Christian teaching, read “The Klondike 
Clan.” 

As to the mining itself, most of that done in the 
“Klondike stampede” was by the process of sluicing. 

The frozen ground was thawed down to bedrock, to 
find the “pay-streak”; then came “panning” the dirt to 
test it, and, when the “pay” was found, windlassing it to 
the surface and piling it in great “dumps” during the 
winter. When the spring sun melts the snow on the 
“dumps,” the pay dirt is shoveled into long sluice boxes 
through which run streams of water; the nuggets and 
flakes are thus separated from the gravel. In all the 
interior of Alaska the ground is frozen in winter as deep 
as the miners have penetrated, shafts sunk two hundred 
and fifty feet not having gone below the frost. 

Gold dust in the new camps was the universal coinage, 
each miner having gold scales and weighing out his gold 
at sixteen dollars an ounce, carrying his wealth in buck- 
skin “pokes.” 
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SPECIAL READINGS 
A “Bic” Lanp 


“First, last and all the time,” writes a young woman 
of the ‘inside’ trip, “I was impressed by the ‘bigness’ of 
the country—not only in area, but in ideas, impressions, 
characteristics. Exhilarated by the salt tang of the north 
wind, one gloried in the idea of a country so far away 
from the laws and things created by man that it obeyed 
the greater laws of Nature and of God. 

“That is what it is—a ‘big’ land, filled with ‘big’ lives, 
‘big’ hardships, and all things that go with the vast, lonely 
stretches of snowy peaks and forests. 

“I felt for the first time in my life in looking at the 
sun shining on the snowy peaks, and the great stretches 
of uninhabited woodlands, something that was bigger 
than anything else I had ever seen. All the things of 
civilization were nothing. Here was something so much 
more wonderful—here was Nature, thousands of miles 
from man, alone, terrible, majestic. There were times 
when we were face to face with great mountains when I 
just wanted to be alone and silent, and when I wished 
that everybody else had stayed at home, so they wouldn’t 
talk to me. I shall always be glad I took the trip, as it 
showed me the big, fundamental things of life.” 


THE GIFT OF A TRAIL 


We met a couple of Kobuk youths on their way to the 
Koyukuk, and they gave us the greatest gift it was in 
the power of man to give us—a trail! There is no finer 
illustration of the mutual service of man to man than 
the meeting of parties going opposite ways across the 
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unbroken snows. Each is at once conferring and receiv- 
ing the greatest of favors, without loss to himself is 
heaping benefit upon the other; is, it may be—has often 
been—saving the other, and being himself saved. 

We were rejoiced to see them, sturdy youths of 
sixteen or seventeen, making the journey all by them- 
selves. My heart goes out to these adventurous Kobuks, 
amiable, light-hearted, industrious; keen hunters, follow- 
ing the mountain sheep far up where the Indian will not 
go; adepts in all the wilderness arts; heirs of the un- 
charted Arctic wastes and occupying their heritage. If 
I were not a white man I would far rather be one of 
these nomadic inland Eskimo than any other native I 
know of. 

—From “Ten Thousand Miles with a Dog Sled.’ 


A WoMAN ON THE TRAIL 


“Were she stranded upon the North Pole and not ex- 
pecting another human being during her natural life, you 
would find that woman, did you blunder upon her, had 
draped the pole with her sash, spread a white bearskin 
rug, grouped some small icebergs artistically for furni- 
ture, had at least one photograph sticking into a crack, and 
had contrived to save from the wreck a sheet, her hand- 
glass and toothbrush, a napkin, hatpin and some hair- 
pins. The sheet would be hung for a curtain, the toilet 
articles would be lying on an ice-marble washstand, she 
would have gathered snow for her bath, and arranged a 
porch. The hairpins would serve as tools and imple- 
ments for all uses and the hatpins to supplement them, 
a weapon of defense from always-expected mice. When 
you found her she would very probably be repairing her 
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only gown in some occult way, but her hair would be 
‘done up’ and her hands clean, that is certain. How 
different with men, even men who pass for particular at 
home. You should see them and their rooms in Alaska!’ 


WHEN THE NEws CAME 


In 1897 “a small steamer swung to at a Seattle wharf, 
and emptied a flood of eager passengers upon the dock. 
It was an obscure craft, making infrequent trips around 
the Aleutian islands to the mouth of a practically un- 
known river called the Yukon, which empties into the 
ocean near the post of St. Michaels, on the northwestern 
coast of Alaska. 

The passengers on this boat were not distinguished 
citizens, nor fair to look upon. They were roughly 
dressed, and some of them were pale and worn as if with 
long sickness or exhausting toil. Yet this ship and these 
passengers startled the whole English-speaking world. 
Swift as electricity could fly, the magical word GOLD 
went forth . . . across the continent to turn the 
faces of millions of earth’s toilers toward a region which, 
up to that time, had been unknown, or of evil report. For 
this ship contained a million dollars in gold; these seedy 
passengers carried great bags or nuggets and bottles of 
shining dust which they had burned, at risk of their lives, 
out of the perpetually frozen ground so far in the north 
that the winter had no sun and the summer midnight 
had no dusk. 

The world was instantly filled with the stories of these 
men and of their tons of bullion. There was a moment of 
arrested attention—then the listeners smiled and nodded 
knowingly to each other and went about their daily af- 
fairs. 
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But other ships similarly laden crept languidly through 
the gates of Puget Sound, bringing other miners with 
bags and bottles, and then the world believed. There- 
after the journals of all Christendom had to do with the 
“Klondike” and the “Golden River.” Men could not 
hear enough or read enough of the mysterious North- 
west. 

In less than ten days after the landing of the second 
ship, all trains westward-bound across America were 
heavily laden with fiery-hearted adventurers, who set 
their faces to the new Eldorado with exultant confidence, 
resolute to do and dare. 


—From “The Trail of the Gold-Seekers.” 


A CuHurcH SERVICE IN A MIn1inc-CAMP 


The Parson was at his best, and yet somehow none 
of his former sermons, analyzed and elaborated with 
great care, illustrated from history and science, revised 
and re-revised and polished with his best ecclesiastical 
tools, seemed to fit the occasion. 

He stood on a different plane here and preached from 
a different angle. So he just talked from his heart to 
theirs. He entered into their lives and feelings and the 
experience of the trail, and with the aid of it all he 
strove to bring them out from the hardness and savagery 
of the gold-lust and the strife to beat one another in the 
race for gold, into that human kindliness, that altruistic 
care for each other, that other-worldliness that is the 
very spirit of the wilderness, 

Then came the collection. There were no silver coins 
and few gold ones in circulation. Every man fingered 
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his wallet of gold dust. The old-timer did not hesitate. 
His buckskin gold poke swung up with instant motion, 
one hand grasped the sack at the bottom, a deft tug of 
the fingers loosed the string, and he poured the whole 
contents—all the dust he had—into the tin “blower” 


which was the only collection plate, 
—From “The Klondike Clan.” 


THE END oF THE TRAIL 


We tunnelled miles of silent pines 

Dark forests where the stillness was so deep 
The scared wind walked a-tiptoe on the pines, 

And the restless aspen seemed to sleep. 
All day through sunless forest aisles 

On cold, dark moss our horses trod. 
It was so lonely there for miles and miles, 

The land seemed lost to God. 
So long we rode, so hard, so far; 

We seemed condemned by stern decree 
To ride until the morning star 

Should sink forever in the sea. 
Yet now when all is past, I dream 

Of every mountain’s shining cap. 
I long to hear again the stream 

Roam through the foam-white granite gap. 
The pains recede, the joys draw near, 

The splendor of great Nature’s face 
Makes me forget all need, all fear, 

And the long journey grows in grace. 

—Hamlin Garland. 
Will it not be so some day, after the trials of the earth- 

trail, the bitter nights, the sunless days, the morasses 
and pitfalls, the fallen timber and the foaming rivers— 
some day at the end of the trail, when we see the face 
of great Nature’s Maker and Master, shall we not “forget 
all need, all fear,” and look back only in gratitude on 


“the long journey ?” 





IV 
FOLKS AND FOLK-LORE 


The time threatens when all the world will speak two 
or three great languages, when all little tongues will be 
_ extinct, and all little peoples swallowed up, when all 
costume will be reduced to a dead level of blue jeans 
and shoddy, and all strange customs abolished. The 
world will be a much less interesting world then; the 
spice and savor of the ends of the earth will be gone. 
Nor does it always appear unquestionable that the world 
will be the better or happier. 


—From “Ten Thousand Miles with a Dog Sled.” 


. IV 
FOLKS AND FOLK-LORE 


“In the society of Nature’s solitudes man finds his 
soul and the infinite.” 


LASKAN divisions fall naturally into groups. 
A Geographically—or, rather, from the standpoint 
of possibilities—there are the southeastern, 
southwestern and southern coasts, the central and interior 
region, and the land bordering on the Arctic Ocean. 
Even more distinct is the grouping of races. In the 
southwest, on the Aleutian Islands, are the Aleuts. On 
the western shores and the Arctic, are the Eskimos. 
The great interior is occupied by various Indian tribes 
of the Athabaskan group, while the south-eastern archi- 
pelago is the home of ten thousand natives of different’ 
origin, including the Thlinkets, Tsimpsheans and Hydas. 
Who are they? Whence came they? To what other 
races are they akin? These questions are of intense 
interest to archzologists and ethnologists, and varying 
theories and opinions have been evolved, though no abso- 
lute conclusion has been reached. The most natural 
thought is that they crossed from the Eastern hemi- 
sphere, the world’s cradle, and are allied in blood and 
type to the natives of northeastern Asia. 
Said an American tourist, “How many Japanese you 
have in Fort Wrangell!” but every man in sight was a 
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native Alaskan. At Cape Prince of Wales was found 
an ancient set of armor made of bits of iron held together 
by thongs, like old Japanese coats of mail. On the 
other hand, resemblances to the Aztecs, Guatemalans, 
Apaches and Unis are not uncommon, while the Indian 
jargon contains marked suggestions of the Chinese. “Me 
go hy-ak make canoe—me felly (ferry) you.” “All 
light! (right). Me come bling horse.” “Lo muck-a- 
muck (no feed): Long time no glass (grass),” are exact 
reproductions of the Chinaman’s difficulty with the let- 
ter “r’?, Can it be that the “close connection” Chinese, 
as we have been accustomed to think of them in the 
past, actually did find their way across the Siberian 
steppes, and over the strait from Kamchatka, in some 
forgotten time? The water journey by canoe would 
have been easy. Perhaps, after all, neither the Norse- 
men, nor Columbus, nor any other European aspirant to 
the honor, discovered America, but some unknown, un- 
recorded Woo Chin or Hop Lung, who never dreamed 
of a New World. 

Be that as it may, Providence has implanted within 
these dwellers in the Northland the same love of home 
that is found in men of sunnier climes. As in other 
lands and with other people, it should constantly be 
remembered, that the work of Christianity and civil- 
ization is not: to make them into “white men,” but to 
make them better Eskimos, Aleuts and Indians. If 
asked, “Where is your home?” an Eskimo always replies 
by the name of his birthplace. He does not regard 
transplanting as an act of permanence. By the way, 
the Eskimos themselves object to that name, a term 
which means “raw-fish-eater.” They call themselves— 
as do the Kamchatkans on the western side of the nar- 
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row strait—Innuits—our people. No hyphenated Amer- 
icans there! The term is worth borrowing by Uncle 
Sam. Are we not all—English, French, Germans, Irish, 
Scandinavians, Turks, Armenians, Slavs, and what not— 
“our people”? 

The Aleuts, naturally, have come more in touch with 
the world of civilization than the people of the interior, 
or those farther removed from the main paths of travel. 
They are more fully described in Chapter VI. 

Archdeacon Stuck is authority for saying that the In- 
dians of Alaska are “a simple, kindly, docile people that 
one’s heart warms to.” Only general’ statement, without 
tribal distinctions, for the most part, can be made here. 
The same Indian problems that have confronted our 
government ever since Plymouth Rock natives said the 
first “Howdy” to men of the conquering race, are com- 
ing up here. Alaska Indians do not want reservations. 
They want to retain their opportunities for hunting and 
trapping—and, indeed, they need them, for much of the 
land is not available for agriculture. Carpenter says, 
“Indian Chiefs who met at Fairbanks to counsel with the 
whites were remarkable men. They were tall and fine 
looking. They wore clothes that were much the same as 
the whites, save that they had on their ceremonial jackets 
bordered with fur, and beaded moccasins covered their 
feet. Each wore a great necklace of beads, which was 
probably a badge of his chieftainship, and the hair of all 
was cut short. . . . All show great strength of char- 
acter, and I doubt if a stronger and better-looking body 
of rulers could be found anywhere.” Can we trust that 
the government so bravely and truly asserting the rights 
of small nations, and taking up arms to-day to “make the 
world safe for democracy” will recognize the rights of 
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these in opposition to the devastations of greed and cun- 
ning of so-called “white” men? Only time will answer. 
But the best ground for hope lies in the fact that Alaska 
has just been made “dry,” thus removing the greatest 
curse of the territory alike for natives and Anglo-Saxons. 

The railroad now being built by the United States 
government from Seward, on the Gulf of Alaska, to the 
Tanana River, in Central Alaska (and later, perhaps, to 
Nome) will open up a great and valuable region to far 
easier access than has been possible heretofore. It will 
reach the coal-fields of the interior as well as some of the 
richest gold mines, and its commercial help can hardly be 
over-estimated. If only politics and greed can be kept 
out! 

Alaska has a fully organized territorial form of gov- 
ernment, elects its own local officers, its legislature and 
delegate to Congress, and women as well as men have 
the right of suffrage. 

Unlike most of the Indians in the United States, those 
in Alaska are not warlike, but peaceable, even timid. 
In winter those in the interior live in log cabins chinked 
with moss, and wear fur garments and boots ; In summer 
they live in tents and wear the dress of white men. In 
winter they hunt and trap; in summer they live by fish- 
ing, or by serving as deckhands on the river steamers. 
They are not much given to agriculture, though here and 
there individuals are found who cultivate gardens and 
take pride in them. In summer the Northern Commercial 
Company operates comfortable passenger steamers much 
like those in use on the Mississippi. They are flat- 
bottomed, of shallow draft, and propelled by stern 
wheels, 
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The interior Indians are still in a crude state of civ- 
ilization, and have many curious legends and super- 
stitions. They have a dim idea of a Great Spirit, whose 
name they do not even repeat, and they believe in a life 
after death ; but their religion, if it may be called such, is 
predominantly one of fear. They imagine the woods 
to be inhabited by all manner of demons and evil spirits, 
of whom they live in constant dread.” 

Like other native people their dialects are deficient in 
words for things of which they have no knowledge, and 
for this reason many of their names are the results of 
word-building. A steamboat is a canoe-with-fire; a 
lifeboat, little-canoe-on-ship; ice-cream is frozen-grease. 
A literal translation of the Doxology as rendered into the 
Thlinket tongue is as follows: 


“Above chief praise, 
All of us gifts, 
For all you praise, 
Praise our Father very pure.” 


The first Negro seen was “white-man-who-never- 
washed-himself,” or ‘“man-who-lived-where-too-much- 
smoke”—that is, in a house whose only entrance was a 
chimney. 

At the Holy Cross Roman Catholic mission, some 400 
miles southwest of St. Michael, a priest reduced the 
Tinneh language to writing. He found it emphatically 
“words, words,” at least so far as verbs were concerned. 
Different words are used to express such conditions as I 
start; I start again; I often start; I always start; I tried 
to start; I am the one benefited by the starting; I tried 
but failed to start, etc. Each verb form has a different 
negative, and many adjectives. If, in going, one keeps 
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going, stops going, reaches a high place, or a low place, 
a special verb form is required. Talk of irregular 
verbs! 


SPECIAL READINGS 


At Fort Wrangell, reached by the “inside passage,” 
and now a “has-been,” like many of the Alaskan towns, 
fine examples of totem poles still remain. These are 
ancestral records, and were never objects of worship as 
many suppose. Perhaps the best example in “the States” 
stands in Pioneer Square, Seattle. It is well carved and, 
at least in its present position, brilliantly colored. It tells 
the story of a young girl (in whose honor it was origin- 
ally erected) who started in a canoe on a long journey 
to see her dying sister, but was drowned on the way. 
It was taken from an Alaskan settlement to lord it over 
warehouses and marts of trade. It is a satisfaction to 
know that the plunderers were finally forced to pay a 
goodly sum in satisfaction for the lack of formality in 
their enterprise. 

The wife’s symbol (as the superior) is at the top of a 
totem, then the husband’s. The language of the pole is 
clear to the native passerby, a glance showing whether 
or not it is the totem of his own tribe, from whom he 
may expect hospitality. 


At Skagway, according to tradition, an old woman— 
Skoog-wa—lives in the hills back of the town, and blows 
the snow off from the ground. The winds and their 
effects are real enough, whatever their source. 


The Thlinket Indians claim 4 happy hunting-ground 
in the Spirit Land for their dogs as well as themselves 
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“They are right,” said Muir. “The so-called lower ani- 
mals have as much right to a heaven as humans.” They 
believe also that animals understand and will revenge 
themselves if insulted or injured. A young man was 
drowned, for instance, “because he spoke unkindly to 
some little fishes.” Another swore at some mountain 
sheep out of his reach when on a hunting expedition— 
and was killed by a snowslide. 


“There are two prominent factors in every Thlinket 
village that were not to be found a little more than a 
generation ago—the church and the school.” Rev. Mr. 
Jones, a missionary who is responsible for this state- 
ment, goes on to speak of the rapidly-changing customs 
of this tribe, as of others, saying that what is true to-day 
may be entirely out of date ten years hence. “The world 
do move,” even in Alaska. 


The phonograph is becoming a general agency for 
teaching English to Alaskan natives. But what English! 
The “rag-time” of speech, the mongrel talk of the city’s 
most disreputable byways—trather, the imagined phrases 
of its lowest strata. The pity of it! 


A genuine Chilkat blanket, made from the wool of the 
mountain goat, is totemic in its character, representing 
animals that are heads of clans. Its white stands for 
the mountain goat, black for the crow, and yellow for 
the eagle, which has yellow claws. But, alas, the com- 
ing of the white man has displaced these native hiero- 
glyphics, and the modern designs are from fashion- 
plates and wallpapers! 

Indian baskets, as well as blankets, have stories to tell. 
Originally totemic, they are now named from their uses, 
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sizes, or designs. A dancing-hat, for example, is decor- 
ated with figures symbolic of the outspread wings of 
a bat. At Kluckwan is an immense basket called the 
Mother-of-Baskets. It is now forbidden to emulate its 
size. Many Thlinket baskets are so closely woven as to 
hold water, 

In making canoes, great ingenuity is shown. Some 
are roughhewn from yellow cedar logs, then filled with 
water and hot stones, thus steaming the wood, which is 
then pressed apart by braces. The inner surface is 
smoothed and dogfish-papered (in lieu of sandpaper). 
Others, the kyaks, are covered with skins, and are seem- 
ingly the frailest of all boats in which to venture on 
the waters. Yet the coast Eskimos go far out in seas 
where a lifeboat would not venture, women managing 
the kyaks as well as men. 


According to Chilkat mythology, the raven created 
woman, and now supports the world—which he shaped 
into order and beauty from formless masses—on his 
strong black pinions. The feathers of the raven are 
sacred and may not be used for common purposes. 


The Indians of the Yukon are honest—until taught 
the contrary by white men. They might give lessons to 
labor unions in the vse of the boycott. The author of 
“The End of the Rainbow” tells of an Indian who stole a 
ham from his employer. A runner to tell the tale was 
dispatched to his home hamlet, and the man was sent 
back home on a coasting vessel. When the boat returned 
a much-humbled Indian begged to be taken aboard and 
allowed to earn the value of the stolen ham and repay its 
owner. He had found that not a person in his home 
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village would speak to him! When he had repaid, word 
was again sent to his home and “the incident was closed.” 

Rarely is a cache of provisions violated save under 
stress of great hunger. In this respect the Alaskan In- 
dians resemble the Arabs and Tartars. There seems to 
be something in the life of the wild that awakens hon- 
esty and chivalry in men of the wild—though not always 
in its adopted citizens. 


The capture of a black fox is a piece of exciting news 
in an Indian village, for its pelt is worth three to four 
hundred dollars in barter. Rich pay this may seem to 
the native, but too often the profit is exorbitantly large 
to the white dealer. ‘“All-wool’” clothing, needed in the 
summer, is likely to be pure cotton, and all sorts of 
bright trash are used as temptations to the unsuspecting 
native. Tuberculosis, the curse of the native tribes of 
Alaska, is fostered by the changes from fur to cotton 
clothing that are thus forced. It is said that the Russians 
sent blankets infected with small-pox, in an effort to kill 
off the natives. How much better are Americans who 
trade on their ignorance? We have need both to work 
and pray that the native Alaskans may be saved from 
the white man’s greed, and not wantonly and cruelly 
destroyed by the coming of so-called civilization. 


Among the Thlinkets, loans are repaid by twice the 
amount, without reference to the time that has elapsed 
since they were made. As for presents, one gives for 
the sake of having much more given to him, and is 
shamed if, as the receiver, he does not repay four to 
tenfold. A story is told of a woman who gave another 
an old straw hat. The recipient did not want it, but 
feared to give offense by declining to accept it. Ashamed 
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to wear the hat, she hid it away. Some months after, 
the donor asked, “When are you going to pay me for 
that hat?’ This seems a somewhat novel interpretation 
of “Give and it shall be given unto you—good measure.” 
A young man of this tribe gave a dinner to five friends 
at the cost of 25c each. To “save their faces,” each 
gave him $2 in return, taking him to a store to make 
sure that he expended it so that their generosity would be 
known. 

A woman was killed in a tribal fight, and a life or a 
heavy payment in blankets was demanded by her tribe. 
Finally, in compromise, the chief was given a powerful 
slave, who served faithfully for years, and then died. 
This reopened the whole matter, for the tribe “had 
nothing to show for the death of the woman they lost 
years ago.” They demanded and received another heavy 
ransom. Naturally, the natives do not favor white 
courts, which punish the offender, but give the com- 
plainants no redress. 


“He Say NotHinc” 


The Indians bury with the corpse, or place upon the 
grave, all belongings of the deceased. I have often 
looked curiously upon the motley and pitiful objects, 
rusty kettles, wooden dishes, braided baskets, knives, 
even the beloved shot-gun, than which no Indian can con- 
ceive anything more to be desired. One day I saw 
upon a lonely mountainside a grave above which stood 
a high pole with a rifle nailed to it, and my heart warmed 
toward the “barbarians” who had made that sacrifice to 
their dead. Go to Greenwood—over what tomb can you 
find a woman’s diamond necklace hanging? upon which, 
the mortgages held by a man? And if these things were 
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buried with them, how long, think you, would their valu- 
ables remain with the dead, the powerless dead? * 

Near Nulato, I saw a grave alone by the river, upon 
the mountainside, over which shone—I choose the word 
—a bright red blanket. How grateful it would have been 
to those left in this world’s cold! But the blanket was 
his, and he would need it upon his long, solitary journey. 
What Indian would rob the dead? It is notable that 
when anything ever is removed from a grave, it is by a 
white man, or at his instigation, though he would be apt 
to suffer if it were known. A man who has lived long in 
Alaska told me that even an “enlightened” Indian would 
not dare to actually steal from a grave, but will some- 
times ‘trade.’ In such a case he always speaks aloud 
that the spirit may hear: “Take this rifle, this just as 
good for you,” and he will lay an old one upon the grave 
and take the better one. 

The narrator wished to secure a very ancient and 
beautiful ivory knife that lay upon an Eskimo grave; 
he gave a big butcher-knife, much more valuable in their 
estimation, to a native, and requested him to conduct 
negotiations with the deceased. In a few minutes the 
Eskimo returned. “Well, did you make the deal?” was 
the irreverent question. “Yes, got ivory knife, but no 
give iron knife. He need not sharp knife. Give him 
some stones. He say nothing.” 

Well, I think I’d have said something, if I had been 
dead, at such a bare-faced imposition as that. 

—From “At the End of the Rainbow.” 


Doubtless the provisions thus made for the well-being 
of those dying on land are connected with the belief that 
one who is drowned goes to the Other Land without 
clothes or provisions, and there wanders alone in sight 
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of food he may not eat, music he may not hear and 
friends who cannot see him. If they could, he could 
not mingle with them, for he came helpless and hopeless. 
What a “crown of sorrow” in a land where the sea takes 
heavy toll of human lives! “And there shall be no more 
sea”—what can the promise mean to them? 


A NatTIvE FEast 


Dr. Young describes a feast given in the home of a 
native chief in honor of himself and his companion in 
travel, John Muir. The native hut had carved corner 
posts and a square of gravel in the center of the room for 
fire; this was surrounded by huge hewn cedar blocks on 
edge. A platform six feet in width ran around the 
room and was used for beds and as a storage place for 
blankets, etc. The guests were seated on a lower plat- 
form with feet to fire. Huge washbowls of blue Hudson 
Bay ware were set before them and they were expected 
to eat the bowl full at each course, or carry away what 
‘they could not eat from the (literally) “feast of fat 
things.” ‘ 

The first course was dried salmon, with dressing of 
seal grease. What was left was dumped into recep- 
tacles in the canoe that had brought them and guarded 
from dogs by young men appointed for that purpose. 

The washbowls were cleansed, and the second course 
followed—fat deer meat, with gravy of seal grease. 
Then came little Russian potatoes, the size of walnuts, 
a bowlfull of them, with dressing of seal grease. The 
dessert was apple of the wild rose—the only berry avail- 
able at that time—with sauce of seal grease. No won- 
der that Muir cried in an aside to his companion, “Mon, 
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mon, I’m fashed we’ll be floppin’ aboot i’ the sea, whiles, 
wi’ flippers and’ forked tails.” 
—From “Alaska Days with John Muir” 


“I WisH You to Pray” 


The old chief came to our camp early (on a stormy 
day, when we were forced to stay in) followed by his 
squaws bearing gifts of salmon, porpoise meat, clams and 
crabs, and at his command two of the girls of his family 
picked me a basketful of delicious wild strawberries. 
He sat motionless by my fire all the forenoon, smoking 
my leaf tobacco and pondering deeply. After the noon 
meal, which I shared with him, he called Billy, my in- 
terpreter, and asked for a big talk. 

With all ceremony I made preparations, gave more 
presents of leaf tobacco, and hardtack, and composed 
myself for the palaver. After the usual preliminaries, 
in which he told me at great length what a great man 
I was, how like a father to all the people, comparing me 
to sun, moon, stars, and all other great things, I broke 
in upon his stream of compliments and asked what he 
wanted. 

Recalled to earth, he said, “I wish you to pray to your 
God.” 

“For what do you wish me to pray?” I asked. 

The old man raised his blanketed form to its full height 
and waved his hand with a magnificent gesture toward 
the glacier, “Do you see that great ice mountain?” 

"Yes? 

“Once,” he said, “I had the finest salmon stream upon 
the coast.” Pointing to a point of rock five or six miles 
beyond the mouth of the glacier he continued, “Once 
the salmon stream extended far beyond that point of 
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tock. There was a great fall there and a deep poo 
below it, and here for years great schools of king salmor 
Came crowding up to the foot of that fall. To speat 
them, or net them, was very easy; they were the fattest 
and best salmon among all these islands. My household 
had abundance of meat for the winter’s need, 

“But the cruel spirit of that glacier grew angry with 
me, I know not why, and drove the ice mountain down 
towards the sea and spoiled my salmon stream. A year 
or two more and it will be blotted out entirely. I have 
done my best. I have prayed to my gods. Last spring I 
sacrificed two of my slaves, members of my household, 
a strong man and his wife, to make the ice mountain 
stop; but it comes on, and now I want you to pray to 
your God, the God of the white man, to see if He will 
make the glacier stop.” . 

I wish I could describe the pathetic earnestness of this 
old Indian, the simplicity with which he told of the 
sacrifice of his slaves, and the eager look with which he 
awaited my answer. When T exclaimed in horror at his 
deed of blood he was astonished; he could not under- 
stand. 

“Why, they were my slaves,” he said, “and the man 
Suggested it himself. He was glad to go to death to help 
his chief.” 

A few years after this our missionary at Hoonah had 
the pleasure of baptizing this old chief into the Christian 
faith. He had put away his slaves and his plural wives, 
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greatly please me that, doubtless as a result of my pray- 
ers, Taylor Glacier was receding again, and the salmon 
beginning to come into that stream. 


—“‘Alaska Days with John Muir.” 





Vv 


MISSION TRAILS 


Great feathery bands of white light clear across the 
sky, slowly shifting, glowing and fading, as if they were 
the wings of the angels of Bethlehem! The electrical 
sounds that accompanied the changes of the light were 
like the swishing of seraphic pinions. The very spirit 
of the Prince of Peace was in the pure, keen air. 


. .. The dogs held a steady five-mile pace . . . wind- 
ing with the twisting creek, flashing out in the open 
spaces, shadowy and mysterious as ghosts in the woods, 
no patise, no weariness—the very fullness and ecstasy 
of life is this—a winter night-mush in the far North- 
west. 

—From “The Klondike Clan.” 


“The people that sat in darkness have seen a great 
light; and on them that sat in the valley of the shadow 
of death hath the light shined.” 


Vv 
MISSION TRAILS 


I am ready to do my part and I am sure we can trust 
the good Lord to do His—Wititam DuNCcAN. 


HE Russian-Greek church sent its missionaries 

into Alaska nearly a century before any other, 

but its work was more nominal than real. Its 

priests vary not only in ability but in character, some 

being wholly indifferent to their “high calling,” and bad 

examples to those under their care, while others, as mis- 

_ sionaries of Protestant churches gladly testify, are men 
by whose side they are glad to work, 

The first Protestant service in Alaska after it became 
United States territory, was for whites, conducted by an 
army chaplain in Sitka. The natives were entirely 
ignored by American Christians for ten years after 
Alaska became a part of our country. The Presby- 
terian church has the honor of first entering the field, 
and the names of Dr. Sheldon Jackson and Mrs. Mc- 
Farland will ever be honored as the first of a long line 
of glorious pioneers in the Northland. 

A letter written by a Thlinket schoolboy tells the 
whole story: 

“We Thlinket people never had schools among us be- 
fore, and we didn’t know how to live right. Now we 
have teachers to teach us how. It is in school we are 
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getting strong. When we grow up we will be the leaders 
of our people. I don’t think they know anything about 
the good life. No, they don’t; only we know, so we 
must tell them about it.” 

_ Government schools were not opened in the territory 
until the force of public opinion became too strong to be 
resisted. Probably because they are a peaceful people 
by nature, the Aleuts, Eskimos and Indians of Alaska, 
the annals of the country are not marked by bloodshed 
as are the records of our dealings with the Indians far- 
ther south. But politics in its worst phases, greed, in- 
justice and, especially, cruel neglect, have characterized 
nationally our treatment of the Alaskan natives. It is a 
pitiful thing to read that missions in the interior, away 
from the towns and military barracks, are, as a rule, the 
most successful. Worst of all, has been the white man’s 
introduction of whiskey and other intoxicants, with the 
evils of vice and immorality that always accompany 
them. 

Archdeacon Stuck tells of an old Indian who prided 
himself on being a friend of the whites. One day a tray- 
eler with two dogs came to his cabin on the verge of 
starvation. He was fed and sheltered for days, given 
food from the Indian’s scanty store and dog fish enough 
to enable him to reach the next station, one hundred and 
forty miles away, where he could purchase supplies. He 
promised to repay—but was never heard from. White 
rascals, holding the natives in contempt, have ruthlessly 
split up their (temporarily) empty cabins for firewood 
instead of using their axes on trees, stocked up with 
whiskey to make “easy money” from the people, and 
utterly ignored the God-ordained rights of their own na- 
tive wives and children, leaving them to starvation and 
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death, it may be, when they went back to “the States.” 
“They are the curse and disgrace of Alaska... . to 
whom is reserved the ‘blackness of darkness for ever,’ 
one’s indignation is sometimes tempted to thunder sav- 
agely with St. Jude; and, indeed, there needs a future | 
punishment to redress the balance in this country.” 

Bad as the situation has been—and still is, in many 
respects—it would have been infinitely worse without the 
mission schools, homes and hospitals. The natives are 
attached to their country, and healthier there than else- 
where. They need to be taught to work out their own 
salvation in their home surroundings. It is even worse 
for them than for the Indians of “the States,” to be 
educated away from home, for the change is too great 
when they return. 

Just how does a missionary begin work among strange 
people, neither knowing the language of the other? Dr. 
Young gives an illuminating answer to this often-asked 
question. Coming to a native town, his first call is at 
the home of the chief. Giving him presents, as rice and 
tobacco, he asks him to call his head men together for a 
council. Small presents are given to each of these men 
and then, through an interpreter, he “opens the floodgates 
of talk,” proclaiming his mission and telling in simple 
words the Great New Story. Then each in turn, be- 
‘ ginning with the chief, makes a speech—for all native 
tribes, on whatever continent, are ready to take part in 
palavers. Far in the interior Archdeacon Stuck found 
a chief who, when a boy, had had some Christian instruc- 
tion, and been baptized. He was old and had forgotten 
all he had learned as a child, but he knew that Indians in 
other places had missions and schools, and had “felt 
sorry a long, long time that no one came to teach them; 
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they were very ignorant, little children that knew 
nothing, and when they heard a rumor that a mission 
and school would be brought to them their hearts were 
very glad.’ He promised that wherever it was thought 
best to “make mission,” there he and his people would go, 
and would help in every way. He hoped “it would be 
near where they lived, as farther down the river the 
hunting and fishing were not so good, but they would go 
where the missionary decided.” 

Then followed two days of Christian teaching. Over 
and over, through an interpreter, the basic facts of Chris- 
tianity were told, with the effort to leave certain fixed 
points in mind, and always insisting that this was God’s 
world and not under the control of evil spirits. Of these 
the Alaskan Indian has a frantic terror, and his worship, 
such as it is, consists in trying to propitiate them. ‘With 
its ordinary application, it is absurd to apply the word 
‘savage’ to the mild and gentle Alaska Indian,” who has 
never bowed down to idols of wood and stone or wor- 
shipped any graven image! 

“In listening to the Gospel story,” says the same 
writer, “there is never the slightest sign of incredibility. 
It does not occur to them as possible that a man should 
be sent all this way to them, should hunt them up, and 
seek them out to tell it to them unless it were true. And 
one learns over and over again how universal is the ap- . 
peal the Christian religion, and in particular, the life of 
our Lord, makes to mankind.” 

Preaching through an interpreter is not altogether 
easy, at the best. But often a missionary in interior 
Alaska must have double interpretation, since his audi- 
ence may include representatives of different tribes, each 
ignorant of the other’s language. In this way, it may 
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“take an hour to deliver a twenty minutes’ speech.” 
After an all day’s “mush,” the weary missionary is more 
than likely to have a school for his camp companions at 
night, and in villages it is not unusual for the natives to 
keep up the services from early morning to midnight. 
“More, more, tell us more,” they cry. “It is a good talk, 
We never heard this story before. Tell us more of the 
Man from Heaven who died for us.” 

At one visitation, the general outline of the mission- 
ary’s talk was repeated after each session by an old In- 
dian, much after the style of a towncrier. He explained 
the reason therefor by saying, “Them women, not much 
sense; one time tell ’em, quick forget; two time tell ’em, 
maybe little remember.” The missionary naively adds 
that he would have preferred to edit the reproduction. 
Possibly it was due to similar methods that a woman 
prayed in prayer meeting that God would forgive her 
for the sins she meant to commit the following week. 

By mutual consent, the greater part of Alaska has 
been divided among the evangelical denominations, so 
that each has its definite section. The story of these 
missions—especially of the Presbyterian and Moravian— 
is full of romance. The Presbyterians have stations at 
Point Barrow, the northernmost point of the continent, 
far within the Arctic Circle, at St. Lawrence Island in 
Bering Sea, “the schoolhouse farthest West,” at Sitka 
(the large and important Sheldon Jackson school), and 
at all the towns of the Thlinket tribes in southeastern 
Alaska. Mrs, McFarland and Dr. Sheldon Jackson 
arrived in July, 1877. Miss Fannie Kellogg, afterwards 
Mrs. Young, came six months later, the first missionary 
teacher to Sitka, Rev. John G. Brady going at the same 
time—the first minister in Alaska. Dr. S. Hall Young 
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reached Fort Wrangell in July, 1878, and, the following 
year built here the first American Protestant church in 
the territory. For ten years he was engaged in exploring 
the country and founding missions in the southeastern 
part. He visited more than a dozen tribes and a score of 
native towns, taking the census of the people, establish- 
ing schools, and preaching the Gospel where it had never 
been heard. In this task he traveled by canoe over 
15,000 miles. 

As a result of this work, a Presbyterian church is now 
found in every tribe in southeastern Alaska, and that 
region can be counted as Christian, the people having 
given up their old heathen dances, their community 
houses, their tribal relations and customs, and adopted to 
the full the habits, language, and religion of the white 
man. The Presbyterians have the largest number of 
missions in the Territory, the Episcopalians coming 
second. 

“The keen pleasure,” writes Dr. Young in a personal 
note, “that fell to the lot of the missionary in thus enter- 
ing hitherto unexplored fiords, discovering some of the 
most majestic glaciers of the world, and, above all, 
preaching the Gospel for the first time to the eager 
crowds of Indians, makes as interesting a page as can be 
found in all missionary history.” 

The Congregationalists occupy Cape Prince of Wales, 
on Bering Strait. The Baptists have an important mis- 
sion on Wood Island in the Kodiak district, south of the 
Kenai peninsula. 

The story of the Moravian Missions in southwestern 
Alaska among the Eskimos at the mouth of the Kuskok- 
win River and on Bristol Bay, is almost as fascinating as 
that of the Presbyterian. The first Moravian missionaries 
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went on a revenue cutter in 1880 and enduring hardships 
and encountering dangers unexcelled by any missionary 
enterprise established prosperous missions which are still 
doing splendid work for the natives of that region. One 
of these early missionaries lost his life in attempting to 
land from the steamer at the mouth of the Kuskokwin, 
and others “endured hardness as good soldiers of the 
Cross.” 

The Friends are on Kotzebue Sound, the Swedish 
Evangelical church has two stations on Norton Sound 
and one at Yakutat, the Norwegian Lutherans are at 
Teller, and the Protestant Episcopal church has the honor 
of occupying almost alone the vast interior of Alaska. 
How nobly and heroically it is carrying forward its work, 
is told in many a record that may not be duplicated here. 
The Methodist Episcopal foci are at Unalaska Island, in 
the Aleutian chain, Nome, on the southern shore of 
Seward Peninsula, and Sinuk, northwest of Nome. Greek 
and Roman Catholic missions are chiefly on the coast and 
in the Yukon valley. 

It is manifestly impossible to give any considerable 
details concerning the work of individual missions, but 
some “pick-ups to remember” (to quote a Mexican lad) 
will be both helpful and interesting. A remarkably suc- 
cessful temperance work has been done at the Friends’ 
Mission, the natives being so thoroughly “rooted and 
grounded in the faith” that white men can not induce 
them to taste liquor. The first desires of the Eskimos 
are for their temporal needs—and who can wonder when 
the supply for those needs is so scanty? But it grieved 
the missionary that his people should pray so earnestly 
that they might “catch plenty skins.” After all, compar- 
ing opportunities and conditions, did the prayer differ so 
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widely from those of people “whose souls are lighted” 
—or supposed to be? 

The station at Fort Yukon is the oldest on the great 
river, having been opened by the English church in 1887. 
Here the missionary translated the Bible and the Book 
of Common Prayer into the native tongue, made a gram- 
mar of the language, and taught the people to read and 
write their native speech. 

A Jewess visiting Alaska, knowing and caring nothing 
about the Presbyterian mission at Sitka, was attracted 
by the marked contrast between some boys playing ball 
and other boys as she had seen them, and a visit to the 
mission was followed by this tribute: ‘No woman, or 
man either, shall outdo me in words of praise and thanks 
for the glorious, Godlike work which is being performed 
by the good people who are rescuing the lives, the bodies, 
and the souls of these poor creatures from the physical 
and moral deaths they are dying.” 

Reindeer training is a marked feature of the work of 
the Friends and the Moravians, and reindeer herds are 
at all of the west coast stations. The “Book and 
Magazine Mission” is an outgrowth of the work of the 
Episcopal and Presbyterian churches. Thousands of 
packages of this kind are sent to Fairbanks and other 
missions, and thence forwarded to mining camps and 
hunting posts through the interior, by the help of miners 
and others. They are the source of untold comfort and 
help. Think of spending eight months of an Arctic 
winter without one word to read! No wonder that, what 
with suffering and privation and monotony, many a white 
man has gone insane in the far North! 

Just across the line, in Yukon Territory, is an Epis- 
copal Bishop known far and wide as the Bishop “who 
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had to eat his boots.” It’s a fact—he and a companion 
were making a tour in the extreme North, and ran out 
of food while far from any settlement. They were saved 
from starvation only by boiling and then toasting and 
eating pieces of their sealskin boots, the kind that are 
made by the Eskimos, of untanned skins. They had 
eaten nearly two pairs when rescued. 

Little by little, as the result of missionary work and 
influence, the natives of Alaska have crept out of their 
underground communal houses, and adopted habits of 
decent living. Saw-mills introduced by missionaries, 
have been a means of grace. A large book is required 
to tell the story of the wonderful work of William Dun- 
can, “the Apostle of Alaska,” among the Metlakahtla 
Indians—the story of transition from heathenism to 
Christian civilization, through the media of work and 
education. A thriving, Christian community, educated 
and happy, is the result. ; 

The Presbyterians began work at Fort Wrangell in 
1877. Dr. Sheldon Jackson returned to “the States” in 
the fall, and for more than a year Mrs. MacFarland 
remained there alone, the only white woman in all the 
region, 

There is probably no man living, save Bishop Rowe, 
who has visited even the localities of all the mission 
stations of the Episcopal church in Alaska. “If one 
were to travel continuously for a whole year, using the 
most expeditious means at his command, and not wast- 
ing a day anywhere, it is doubtful whether, summer and 
winter, by sea and land, squeezing the last mile out of 
the seasons, traveling on the ‘last ice’ and the ‘first water,’ 
he could even touch at all the mission stations” of this 
church. 
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Bishop Rowe is called “ ‘the best musher in Alaska,’ 
conspicuous for courage in a land of brave men.” More 
than once, in the gold rushes, the Bishop or his forces 
have got ahead of even saloon men, and bought the only 
available lumber to build a mission station. Similar 
tribute may well be paid Archdeacon Stuck, so freely 
quoted in these pages. Of himself he says, 

“It has been within my good fortune and contrivance 
to include each year some new stretch of country, some- 
times searching out and visiting a new tribe of natives, 
and blazing the way for the establishment of permanent 
missionary work amongst them. To these initial journeys 
belong a zest that no subsequent travels in the same region 
ever have; there is a keen interest in what every new 
turn of the trail shall bring, every new bend of a river; 
there is eagerness arising with one’s rising steps to ex- 
citement for the view from a new mountain pass; above 
all, there is deep satisfaction coupled with’ a sense of 
solemn responsibility in being first to reach some remote 
band of Indians and preach to them the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. There are few men nowadays on 
the North American continent to whom that privilege 
remains.” 

“T wished to reach the shores of the Northern Ocean 
—and have wished it ever since. There are many bands 
of Eskimo on that coast never visited save by those who 
make merchandise of them in one way or another. Please 
God, some day I shall get there.” 

“There is no greater pleasure than to spend a few 
days at a school, to foregather again with so many of 
the hopeful young scamps that one has selected here and 
there and brought to the place; to mark the improve- 
ment in them, the taming and gentling, the drawing out 
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of the sweet side of the nature that is commonly buried 
to the casual observer in the rudeness and shyness of 
Savage childhood. To romp with them, to tell them tales 
and jingles, to get insensibly back into their familiar 
confidence again, to say the evening prayers with them, 
to join with their clear, fresh voices in the hymns and 
chants, is indeed to rejuvenate one’s self. And to go 
away believing that real strength of character is develop- 
ing, that real preparation is making for an Indian race 
that shall be a better Indian race and not an imitation 
white race, is the cure for the discouragement that must 
sometimes come to all who are committed heart and soul 
to the cause of the Alaskan native. School-teachers, it 
would seem, ought never to gtow old; they should suck 
in new youth and continually from the young life around 
them ; and children are far and away the most interesting 
things in the world, more interesting even than dogs and 
great mountains,” 


“I saw them gathered around the gtay-haired lady I 
had left, fawning upon her with their eyes, their hearts 
filled with as true chivalry as ever animated knight or 
champion of the olden time. Tall, upstanding fellows of 
sixteen or seventeen, clean-limbed and broad shouldered, 
wild-run all their lives; hunters with a tale of big game 
to the credit of some of them that would make an English 
sportsman envious; unaccustomed to any restraint at all 
and prone to chafe at the slightest ; unaccustomed to any 
respect for women, to any of the courtesies of life, I 
saw them fly at a word, at a look, to do her bidding, saw 
a cap snatched from head if they encountered her about 
the building, saw them jump up and hold open the door 
as she moved to pass out of a room, saw the eager 
devotion that would have served her on bended knee 
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had they thought it would please her. It was wonderful, 
the only thing of quite its kind I had ever seen in my 
lites” 

Of the woman missionary workers in Alaska it suffices 
to say they are no whit behind the men in courage and 
devotion, A single illustration must serve as proof: 

On a winter “mush,” Archdeacon Stuck found in one 
village several sick with what proved to be diphtheria. 
The trained missionary nurse was at Fort Yukon. 
Changing all plans at once, he sent his companion and a 
native boy for her, a five days’ trip at the very least. 
“It was asking a great deal of this lady to abandon her 
Christmas festival at the mission, preparations for which 
had long been making, and to come sixty-five miles 
through the frozen wilderness in a toboggan; but I felt 
sure she would drop everything and come.” 

The good leader stayed to minister as best he could, 
caring for the sick, and holding church service every 
night. The people had carefully kept and transmitted 
what they had learned thirty years before, and were still 
praying for “Our Sovereign Lady, Queen Victoria, and 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales,” and were slow to 
understand (it is doubtful if they did comprehend it at 
all) that the Queen was dead and that they belonged to 
the United States—for, being of the church of England 
faith, they had accepted the head of the church as their 
civic ruler as well. “The fifth day at the village was 
Christmas Eve. The sick boy was very low and weak. 
As night approached I watched with the greatest anxiety 
for the party from Fort Yukon, and just as the last 
lingering glow of the long twilight was fading from the 
South there was a distant tinkle of bells on the trail, and 
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faintly once and again a man’s voice was raised in com- 
mand, and I knew relief was at hand. 

“The nurse had dropped everything and had come, as 
I felt sure she would. Gathering medicine and supplies, 
and hiring a native dog team and driver, she had left 
immediately, and the round trip had been made in the 
shortest time it was possible to make it.” 

“Anti-diphtheretic serum is now kept in readiness at 
all our missions in Alaska, and the disease seems to have 
ceased its depredations; but it has taken terrible toll of 
the native people. 

“We wished to stay with the nurse until the sickness 
should be done, but she would not hear of it, and insisted 
upon the resumption of our journey. It did not seem 
right to go off and leave this lonely woman sixty-five 
miles from the nearest white person, to cope with an 
outbreak of disease that might not yet have spent itself, 
although there had been no new case for a week.+ But, 
“You’ve done your work here, now leave me to do mine,’ 
she said. ‘You'll not get to Point Hope this winter -if 
you stay much longer!’ 

“Aren’t you afraid to stay all by yourself?” I asked 
somewhat fatuously. | 

“Afraid? Afraid of what? You surely don’t mean 
afraid of the natives.” 

“T did not know what I meant; it seemed so unnatural 
that a woman with such prospect before her should not 
be a little timid, but she was resolute that we go, and 
we went.” It is good to know that the sick boy recov- 
ered, and six years later the archdeacon had the pleasure 
of baptizing the son of him who would have died if they 
had not reached the Chandalar village just in time, 
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» At Point Hope, where the Episcopalians have a station, 
the winter night is twenty-four days long, lasting from 
Dec. 10 to Jan. 3. Artificial light must be used in 
school from Nov. 12 to Feb. 9. Still nearer the pole, 
conditions are even more trying, and it would seem that 
the utmost test of missionary enthusiasm and sacrifice 
is applied to men and women alike in going to the mission 
station at Point Barrow. The journey originally re- 
quired three months on a sailing vessel from San Fran- 
cisco, but with steamer routes to Nome the time is now 
much reduced. Mail comes—if it comes—three times a 
year. The night is sixty-three days long, the day eighty- 
three days of twenty-four hours each. The rest of the 
time is twilight of varying degrees of intensity, without 
the companionship and glory of the Aurora, which 
rarely appears above 80° north. No wonder that under 
the nerve strain of such conditions faces are bleached 
and vigor is drained! No trees grow at Point Barrow. 
Floating ice is always visible in the Arctic Ocean, but no 
tall icebergs, and there are not more than three or four 
days in the summer when the temperature is above freez- 
ing! Coal costs from $45 to $65 a ton, and must be pieced 
out with blubber. The clothing worn consists of two 
suits of reindeer skin. Flannel is useless to keep out the 
Arctic cold, but the porous hair of the reindeer is one 
more proof of the fact that the reindeer is God’s gift to 
the North. Other furs are common. 

Naturally the first woman missionary was a great cu- 
riosity (the second white woman seen at Point Barrow) 
to the Northern Eskimo. Especially were they puzzled 
to know how she got into her clothes. (Do you wonder ?) 

But even here there were people with souls—and there 
were children, boys like other boys, delighting to play 
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tricks on one another, and fascinated by the Gospel story 
as children to whom it is a familiar story from birth are 
not likely to be. There are unique problems here at the 
North, too. For instance, a missionary tells of a storm 
that brought nearly three hundred sailors with supplies 
for only two months, to the hospitality of the little set- 
tlement with its scanty resources. 

The largest purely Eskimo village is at Cape Prince 
of Wales, its population consisting of four hundred na- 
tives and four whites. But, thanks to the school and the 
church of the Congregational mission, there are clean, neat 
homes even although, in winter, they are mostly under 
the snow, the entrance being by means of a ladder down 
from the top. Here reindeer steaks can be served, but 
the vegetables must all be canned—none grow, even of 
the type of “Yukon apples’—turnips, we call them. 
There are many interesting things to be noted about the 
language of the Eskimo; ninety per cent. of its words 
end in ik, ok, or vok, and the rest in a. Their only 
method of counting is by the use of their fingers and 
toes ; each set is a “hand” and all make a“‘man.” Asked 
the price of a fine skin a native replied, “Two men and 
one hand”—$45. 

The limit of journalistic enterprise seems to have been 
reached at Cape Prince of Wales in the publication of 

“The Eskimo Bulletin 
The Only Yearly in the World.” 

The subscription was stated as a dollar a year. 
“Special dog-sled dispatches” were an advertised feature. 
In the issue of 1897, Bryan was reported as elected 
President—but, true to its type, this was contradicted in 
another part of the paper. One item of real missionary 
interest, was the report of a Sunday-school collection 
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which included skins, bits of lead, caps and cartridges, 
suggesting “such as I have, give I thee.” 

The Mission Trails—what are they? Only sections 
of the “Road of Loving Hearts” on which walk all who 
have heard the call of the great Chief. What matters it 
if the path winds among glacial snows or through tropical 
jungles? The end is one. 


VI 


OUR STATIONS ON THE TRAIL 


“Blessed are the homesick, for they shall come at last 
to their Father’s house.” 


Words written of a mission Home in Alaska belong- 
ing to another denomination, apply equally well to our 
own: “No foreign missionary can, at the present day, 
make greater sacrifices, or make them more cheerfully 
and uncomplainingly than do our workers in Alaska. 

. The missionaries at —-———_——— are living and 
ee for what they can put into lives that would, 
without these efforts, be hopeless indeed. One must live 
with these young people to realize from what the Home 
is saving them. I could hardly have believed it had I 
not heard it from the lips of some of the older girls. 
It was surely the Providence of God which gave them 
this Christian Home.” 


VI 


OUR STATIONS ON THE TRAIL 


“There runs no law of God or man to the north of 
ote 


' N YE quote Kipling’s familiar line for the sake 
of showing that it is no longer true. What- 
ever may have been the case in the early days 
of seal-catching, however true it may have been in 
Alaska in the days of the Klondike craze, or the great 
gold rush at Nome, the times when men forgot laws and 
each knew only himself and his wants, the law of the 
King has now reached the Northland of the Western 
continent. 3 
It remains to us to visit the stations of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society along the Alaskan trail: 
Paying $105 for a ticket to Unalaska, and taking a 
comfortable steamer at Seattle, eight days of travel 
through the Inside Passage (stopping at Juneau, Douglas 
and Treadwell), thence striking west through Icy Straits 
to the Pacific, with halts at Valdez and Cordova, the heart 
of the copper section of Alaska, brings us to Seward. We 
are more than likely to wait here from one to five days 
for the arrival (or departure) of the mailboat, a “little 
tub,” with a substantial hull but depending largely on 
sails for its motive power, since its engine is so weak 
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that it cannot breast high winds. It has three staterooms, 
with two bunks each for first-class passengers. It may 
run ashore—it has been known to do so—but it will be 
going too slowly to break anything. Once when it did 
this the mails were delayed three months. 

This matter of Alaskan mails deserves a little thought. 
“So far as there is anything heroic about the Alaskan 
trail,” says Dr, Stuck, “the mail-carriers are the real 
heroes. They must start out in all weathers, at all tem- 
peratures. They have a certain specified time in which 
to make their trips, and they must keep within that time 
or there is trouble.” Over the main entrance of the 
general post-office in New York City these words are 
cut in the stone: ‘‘Neither snow nor rain, nor heat nor 
gloom of night, stays these couriers from swift comple- 
tion of their appointed rounds.” | Surely none deserve 
this praise more than they who traverse officially the 
mail routes of Alaska. It is not altogether pleasant to 
read that the regulations of the postal department on the 
Canadian side of the Northwest are more humane than 
on ours. Instead of forcing a man to start out when 
the mercury stands at 50° below, under penalty of losing 
his job, men and dogs in Canada are forbidden to go out 
when the thermometer shows more than 45° below zero. 

No practicable mail route has been discovered along 
the shore of Bering Sea, and the mail for Nome goes 
from Valdez to Fairbanks, thence down the Yukon, and 
around Norton Sound by dog team. In the winter 
Fairbanks is within seven or eight days of salt water— 
but a full month is required to reach Nome. After 
navigation closes in October, the first mail does not 
reach Seward Peninsula until January. 
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Nome is an isolated place for eight months of the 
year. Unalaska, the largest island of the Aleutian chain, 
is supposed to have a monthly mail through the entire 
year—but this is very uncertain during the winter. 

One cannot resist the temptation to digress here to 
remark on the unrealized ignorance of good missionary 
folk in “the States,” who wax impatient because the 
letter earnestly desired for a certain missionary meeting 
is not received. Surely the missionary should not be so 
indifferent! Are we not paying out good money for the 
support of himself and his work—money that has cost 
us toil and sacrifice? Why, some of us have actually 
given up a yard or so of trimming that we wanted on a 
gown, and even stayed at home from the movies to get 
our missionary funds. “Madame President, I move that 
next year we send our money where it will be appre- 
ciated.” 

And suppose—just suppose that the letter urging im- 
mediate reply reached Seattle after the starting of the 
last mail boat in October—the last for Nome before ice 
would block the passage. Under the best conditions, it 
would not reach Nome, even if it caught the last boat, 
before the new year. If mailed in the east at any time 
of the year later than the third of the month it would 
be very sure to miss that month’s boat. 

Imagine this letter multiplied by the many from home 
and loved ones, and by others on business, and, most 
important of all, by letters from the Bureau Secretary 
having direct supervision of the work, and handling its 
funds. The “return mail” so earnestly urged, must 
start by dog team again, and Uncle Sam will not hold 
his carriers, even in the Arctic, for many replies to be 
written. But even if a letter can be written to the ex- 
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pectant auxiliary, the days will grow into weeks, and 
the weeks into months, before it reaches its destination. 
And if you think it is hard to wait almost a year for an 
answer to your letter stop a moment to consider the other 
side. What of the missionary and the missionary’s 
family, thus shut off from civilization, from friends, 
from conveniences that are everyday affairs to you 
and me! 

At Saint Lawrence Island, in Bering Sea, where the 
Presbyterians have “the loneliest mission station in the 
world,” the mail does not attempt to go oftener than 
once a year! A young bride and her scholarly husband 
went as missionaries to the most northerly station on the 
continent, Point Barrow, on the Arctic Ocean. It was 
fifteen months before she received the first letter from 
her mother! Twice a year, letter mail was expected, and 
once a year newspapers and magazines were due! When 
received they spread them all out in order of date, and 
read them so, being, perhaps, only a year toa day behind- 
hand with the news. 

Think of that, you mothers with daughters, you women 
who have old homes no dearer to you than was hers to 
this Alaskan bride. And thinking of it, never, never 
again complain that a missionary in the Arctic is “indif- 
ferent” because he does not reply to your letters “by 
return mail.” 

And, incidentally, why not read the letters that are 
published from time to time in our papers and leaflets, 
written by these same missionaries? What are they for, 
if not for your information? 

But all this “is a digression. Let us return.” 

While we have been, mentally, wandering all over 
Alaska, the mail-boat has taken from ten to fourteen 
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days, after leaving Seward, to reach Unimak Pass, the 
most traveled of the three navigable straits between 
the islands of the Aleutian chain. Passing several small 
islands and Dutch Harbor—which has a fine harbor but 
is now a “has-been,”—it reaches the entrance of Un- 
alaska Bay, the harbor of Unalaska, 200 miles from the — 
western end of Alaska Peninsula. Just outside is Priest 
Rock, bearing a striking resemblance to a Russian priest 
clad in full canonicals. To the left as the steamer enters 
the Bay is Unalaska mountain, covered with bright green 
grass. On the right is Mt. Makushin, an active volcano, 
and sixty miles west is another. On the island of Uni- 
mak, to the east of Unimak Pass, and the largest of the 
group, is a third, Mt. Shishaldin, a symmetrical cone 
resembling the famous Fusijama of Japan. 

Note in the photograph the beautiful curve of the 
beach, the U. S. wireless telegraph station at the left— 
such a boon in the winter months, when ice shuts off 
news of the outside world—the warehouse of the trading 
company, the tiny trading post, the one-story shacks of 
the people (no barabbaras and no saloons now); on the 
right are the jail, Greek church, good government school 
building, custom-house, and our own Jesse Lee Home, 
with the boys’ dormitory beyond it—the last buildings 
on the right of the picture. Still farther beyond will 
stand the new hospital, and between the Home and dor- 
mitory, the new chapel, for both of which money has 
now (1917) been secured. 

The climate here, affected by the warm Japanese cur- 
rent, is mild all the year through—that is, mild for Alaska, 
ranging from about 15° to 60° above zero. The mornings 
are usually fine, the afternoons usually foggy or rainy. 
There are earthquakes but no thunderstorms. The 
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winter storms are of snow and sleet from the north, or 
driving rains from the southeast, but little snow remains 
on the ground. 

There is no dog sledging on the island, and trails take 
the place of roads. 

There are winds—yes, indeed, and houses must be well 
anchored to stand them. 

There is great excitement when the steamer’s smoke 
is seen, and we may expect a goodly share of the popu- 
lation to clamber over the shells, barnacles and starfish 
of the beach to meet it. But the mail boat is by no 
means the only floating visitor to this, the second largest 
island in the long line. Whalers and sealers, ships of 
exploring and scientific expeditions, vessels on the way 
to the cod banks, cannery boats, a “mosquito fleet” of 
small hunters and traders, are frequent comers, The 
large liners for Vladivostok and Japan pass within three 
or four miles of the harbor if they do not enter, as they 
often do, for coal and water. They would be sure to 
enter if a flag of distress were seen, for the free-masonry 
of the sea knows the symbol of the inverted flag the 
world over, and—with a single exception at the time 
these words are written—hastens to give succor. 

This is the end of the mail route for most of the year, 

-and from this point are supplied the three other settle- 
ments on Unalaska island, the near-by island of Biorka, 
and others farther west. Only three villages lie west 
of Unalaska, on the islands of Umnak, Atka, and Attu, 
at the extreme west, and distant more than a thousand 
miles, in the rough waters of Bering Sea. Atka has a 
government school and co-operative store. Natives from 
these islands go to Unalaska twice a year for the mail. 
Lighthouse tenders, supply boats for the Pribilof Islands 
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(the seat of the great seal fisheries), United States Coast 
Survey boats, and sometimes Nome tourist boats also 
make Unalaska a “port of call.” 

There are no glaciers here and little snow, as already 
stated, even on the tops of the mountains. Red and 
black foxes and squirrels overrun the island, and rats 
abound. The salmon fishery is the most important in- 
dustry. These fish come in from the ocean on their way 
up the rivers to deposit their spawn. They arrive at 
regular time and in regular order of species—the king, 
red, humpbacked, pink (the kind most common in our 
markets), silver, and dog, the latter being eaten only by 
the Aleuts and Japanese. The natives net them in the 
bay, sometimes catching over a thousand in a single haul. 
Fine cod are also caught in the bay, and halibut, herring 
and flounders. Clams are abundant, with mussels and 
sea-urchins, the latter yielding one little piece of pink 
meat. The natives eat the arms of the octopus. 

Of larger sea-animals, there are the whale, fur seal, 
sea lion and sea otter. Whalers “put in” at the next 
island, and catch many whales in the Bay. Sometimes 
thirty of these may be seen “blowing” at once. Whale 
and seal flesh are eaten. Lean whale meat tastes like 
buffalo steak; seal meat looks like liver and is very 
tender; the natives eat both, and are especially fond 
of blubber and seal oil. To the whites the odor of the 
oil is so repellent that they have little desire to try eating 
the flesh. : 

Sea ducks, murres, mallard, ptarmigan and wild geese 
are common, The fauna of the island is, of course, lim- 
ited by the small amount of sunshine. But in summer 
the tundras are green with grass, while the tall, coarse 
grass on the seashore is fine for silos. The mountain 
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slopes are bright with violets, buttercups, daisies, dan- 
delions, wind-flowers, iris, and cowslips. The volcanic 
slag of the island is covered with rich soil, and the many 
varieties of garden vegetables that can be raised, as tur- 
nips, radishes, lettuce, kale, rhubarb, etc., grow with 
amazing rapidity in the short summer, Rhubarb and 
celery grow wild, as does puchkee, a native plant whose 
stalk is eaten, and also dried for fuel. There are no 
native trees nearer than Kodiak Island, 700 miles to the 
east. 

On the lower slopes of the mountains are found cran- 
berries, blueberries, salmonberries, (like large rasp- 
berries), or malenas, and native strawberries abound on 
a near-by island, 

The village people of Unalaska number about 300, and 
are mostly of mixed blood, the native Aleuts having inter- 
married, chiefly with Russians and Scandinavians. Even 
the former are disappearing, and in place of “offs” and 
“skys” there are now Larsens, Petersons, Hansens, etc. 

In the past, under the régime of the Russians and the 
Russian-Greek church, there was much drinking and 
gambling. The priests of the Greek church were trouble- 
some for a while after the mission was opened; one 
of them demanded for burial a child who died in the 
Home, and was prevented from forcibly carrying out 
his purpose only by the defiance of a worker who stood 
in the doorway with a large American flag in her hand. 
Another led a mob against the Home, demanding that 
the children be turned over to them. Our first mission- 
ary there—later, Mrs. A. W. Newhall,—passed through 
many stirring scenes, proving herself, as many times 
since, of the stuff of which heroes are made. 
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In addition to work in the canneries, the men find em- 
ployment on the wharf as longshoremen and in coaling 
vessels. 

Jesse Lee Home was opened in 1892, for Aleut chil- 
dren. Many are rescued by United States marshals from 
improper home surroundings and brought to the Home 
for protection and education; some are picked up by cap- 
tains of whaling vessels or by Coast Guard steamers, 
some run away, and reach the Home, while a few are 
brought by their parents. The Home accommodates 
from sixty to seventy, and for much more than half of the 
years since it was started it has been under the efficient 
leadership of Dr. A. W. Newhall, to whose kindly help 
we are indebted for most of the facts here given con- 
cerning Unalaska. One would fain strew in the path- 
way of Dr. and Mrs, Newhall, and their faithful asso- 
ciates, flowers of appreciation and love, tokens too often 
bestowed only as flowers on the casket when we say the 
long good-bye. It means much—very much—of 
heroism, of courage, of consecration, to be missionaries 
in lonely Alaska. All honor to those who hear and heed 
the call from the far North! 

Jesse Lee Home is a “home without a capital H,” a 
shelter, a love nook, a constant educator, a blessing in- 
deed. The children all speak English, and have their 
“book training” in the government school, At home, 
they are taught housework, home-making, farming, sew- 
ing, cooking, etc., like the children in all our Industrial 
Homes. The girls become very skillful in sewing and 
embroidery, and earn from one to two hundred dollars 
every year by the sale of their needlework to sea captains 
and tourists. The Home Guards of Jesse Lee Home are 
always well represented in the pledges made at the an- 
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nual meetings of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
and it gives a special thrill to hear when pledges are 
asked for a far Eastern home—as Watts de Peyster, 
for instance—the response from the Bureau Secretary, 
“The children of Jesse Lee Home will give $10.” This 
is Christian reciprocity. 

In January the Superintendent has to estimate the 
quantity of food for which he must “send out”—enough 
to last till a year from the following July! No fresh 
meat of the kinds with which we are familiar at home, is 
available—and no candy! (There’s a hint for those 
sending boxes and packages to Jesse Lee Home—but do 
not send soft candies). 

Day and night are relative terms here as elsewhere in 
Alaska. In September it is light all night—a sort of 
twilight comes at about two a. m., but even then one can 
see to read without artificial light. At ten p.m., it is 
broad daylight, and a good time for playing lawn tennis! 

The property of the Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety on this island includes much pasture land, and 
several fresh water lakes, of varying sizes. There is a 
summer fishing-camp on one of the western hills, where 
fish caught in the bay are cured for winter food. Berry- 
ing expeditions provide a store of many kinds of berries, 
and these are preserved in the inevitable fish oil for 
later use. 

The children here are good students in history and 
geography, but lack in reasoning powers, and so are 
somewhat deficient in arithmetic. They are great readers 
and good critics. The Youth’s Companion, Literary 
Digest, National Geographic Magazine, and Review of 
Reviews are enjoyed by them, especially on Sunday 
evenings when there is always. a time for reading aloud. 
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Some of them have read Les Miserables through twice, 
and they do not hesitate to characterize as “soft” some 
of the popular characters in modern fiction. 

The new hospital, replacing the limited accommoda- 
tions heretofore provided, will be a great blessing. The 
doctor at the army post will be its professional head, 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society providing a 
trained nurse. Think of the boon to the natives who 
after long journeys in their frail boats, come to the door 
of the Home of Refuge with the message, “My wife, he 
is sick.” 

Said one of the Jesse Lee boys of a somewhat in- 
different missionary on another island, “He is very kind- 
hearted and very nice, but he don’t religion much.” It 
is certain that our workers on Unalaska island da 
“religion much,” in spiritual as well as practical ways. 
The Methodist church farthest West is an outgrowth of 
the Home work, its members consisting of the Mission 
force, the operator of the wireless telegraph station and 
his wife, a Norwegian sea-captain, boys and girls of Jesse 
Lee Home, and a few adult natives. “Do they become 
real Christians?” An incident will answer the question : 
Some of the boys were on a fishing trip with a Greek 
priest, who offered the boys tobacco, which they de- 
clined. Later, when shipwrecked, the priest repeated 
the offer of the tobacco, together with whiskey. Again 
the boys declined, adding that they were Christians. The 
priest became very angry and exclaimed, 

“I'd like to know what’s the matter with you Metho- 
dists anyway. You want to be just like Jesus Christ!” 


We are indebted to Mrs. W. F. Baldwin who, with her 
husband, opened the work in Nome, for the following 
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interesting account of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society “north of 53”: 

No city or village in this great Northland has more 
need for thorough, well-equipped mission work than has 
Nome. It is the thriving metropolis of Seward Peninsula, 
with a population of about twenty-five hundred. The 
Eskimos cannot live to themselves alone, as in many of 
the isolated villages. They help to make up the populace 
of Nome and are constantly coming in contact with the 
white man. It is not only the clean, kindly, Christian 
they see, but they deal with the vile, rough, crafty world- 
ling. The two examples are ever before them and just 
to say that the two Christian churches are attended by 
very small congregations, while the dance halls, billiard 
parlors, saloons and card-tables are crowded, will show 
the thinking person which type is most common. 

Said a business man to me, “If your Methodist mission 
had helped no other person, the change it has made in 
Dick would repay for all the money and work expended 
here.” This man has employed this Eskimo for several 
years. Such words, added to the knowledge of the good 
it has been to many others, cause us to rejoice that the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society in a time of stress 
courageously took upon itself the enlarging of our work 
among the Eskimos of Nome. 

It was in the summer of 1911 that our Society laid the 
foundation for work among the Nome Eskimos. Before 
this there had been a few Christian people who loved the 
native, even in the very early days when he was any- 
thing but prepossessing in his filthy, unkempt condition. 
We thank God for such, and they made our work easier. 
But Nome needed well-founded, systematic work, with 
a power behind it. Two years in an old tea store, with 
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small means and under many hard conditions, made a 
good beginning for the broader work. 


What pleasure it would give you now to visit this 
Lavinia Wallace Young Mission. Situated in a fine part 
of the town, not too near the business center, opposite 
the Federated Church, is the attractive Methodist Church 
for the work among the Nome Eskimos. It is a well- 
built, modern structure, with an auditorium seating three 
hundred. To the west is the gymnasium and opposite 
is the little workshop, given to the Society in the summer 
of 1915 by a prominent business man of Nome. To the 
north of the church is the cozy little parsonage, and op- 
posite this is our fine, new hospital, purchased in the 
winter of 1917 and fitted up and furnished that spring. 
There are few people in Nome who do not know where 
the Methodist mission for Eskimos is located. As one 
of our boys said not long ago, “Our mission has made 
a name for itself here.” The people are all proud of 
their church home. 

We wish it were possible for you to spend a week 
with us during the winter months. Through the sum- 
mer, Nome is like a summer resort, and with people 
coming and going neither the work among the white 
people nor that for the Eskimos can be carried on with 
the usual system and success. 

Because daily toil takes such an important place in 
life, let us visit the little workshop first. From about 
nine in the morning until six at night this is as busy a 
place as you would wish to see in Nome. If you could 
see the crude tools with which these people formerly 
worked, you would not wonder at the popularity the 
shop with its fine tools enjoys among the men. All 
kinds of work are turned out here, but the indispensable 
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dog sled takes the precedence. Said a man to me a short 
time ago, “You have turned out more sleds in your shop 
this winter than any other place in Nome.” We have 
also built small boats and motor sleds. We all take 
pride in this part of our work. 


The workshop is the center of activity through the 
day, but the gymnasium takes its place in the evening. 
Again and again visitors remark on the excellent room 
and its equipment. Games of base ball and basket ball 
are played with enthusiasm every open night, with an 
occasional change to an up-to-date fair, where the boys 
and girls run a restaurant, have candy and ice cream 
booths, and provide some sort of entertainment. The 
large upstairs room is alive with the hum of industrious 
children, for here are held the knitting and crocheting 
classes, and sewing machines are always available for 
the use of the mothers. At one end is a big game table 
where little folks can enjoy books and games while their 
mothers work. Here also are held the weekly meetings 
for mothers and children, where they learn more of the 
Christ and His Book. 

Across the stairway is another large room belonging 
to the Northern Star Club. Here the boys have their 
weekly club meeting, while on gymnasium nights it is 
open for games and reading. As one enters this build- 
ing full of young people enjoying clean, healthful sport, 
the question comes, “Where were all these boys and 
girls every night before the erection of the gymnasium 
with its social hall?’ Do you wonder the joy in our 
hearts never grows old that God’s people have made 
such a good work possible for our Eskimos? 

And what about the services each week? Well, you 
could not afford to miss any of them. Wednesday night 
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in the Sunday-school room prayer service is held. It is 
not a meagerly-attended, dead service, but every seat is 
taken and the front seats are filled with children, while 
the long side seat is filled with young men and women. 
The singing is an inspiration and the service of prayer 
and testimony full of spirit. 


Sunday services are held at eleven and seven, and 
Sunday school at the close of the morning service. Our 
congregations are excellent and it is a fine, strong, at- 
tentive lot of faces to look down upon. It is a privilege 
as well as a responsibility to preach to them of Jesus and 
His love. The children are usually quiet, and listen well 
to the stories they can understand. In the choir loft our 
young people help very much with the singing, and give 
pleasure by the rendering of some good hymns practiced 
the night before in their weekly rehearsal. There are 
four large classes in the Sunday school and they all 
study earnestly the lessons from the international quar- 
terlies. Two of these classes are taught by Eskimo boys, 
the wee tots having for their teacher a boy who is assist- 
ant teacher in the Government school for the natives, and 
one is an adult class taught by our interpreter in their 
own language. 

The little homes of our people are scattered all over 
the city, especially since the big storm of 1913, when 
their homes on the Sandspit suffered so much damage. 
Visiting among the homes is one of the most enjoyable 
parts of the work. 

God does hear and answer prayer. Since the begin- 
ning of the work in Nome the need for a hospital had 
ever been before the workers—a need that just cried out 
to us as we visited homes of squalor where a sick person 
lay on a bed of rags. Now, through His people, God 
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has answered the prayers and an up-to-date hospital is 
giving relief and rest to those sick in body, and Christian 
nurses are ministering not alone to feeble bodies but also 
to sick souls. It is a well-built house, with a large, light, 
well-equipped operating room, and beautiful sunny rooms 
for the patients, inviting to the sick and weary with their 
clean, white beds. One writer has said this is the land 
“God forgot,” but we know He has not forgotten His 
children living here. 

The winters in this northern land are long, to be sure, 
but all things have an end. Each year we look forward 
to the “break-up,” when the sun is high, the days are 
long, the great drifts of snow gradually disappear, the 
ice slowly floats away from our bleak shore and we hear 
the murmur of the sea again. Then our faithful friends, 
the dogs, have their rest, and in place of the sleds boats 
are used. Then it is the “Jewel-Guard” is released from 
her winter quarters and our trim, speedy little craft puts 
out to sea. The Eskimos are eager for this launching 
and for the opportunity to use their boat. She is a fine 
schooner and sails well, but with the chug, chug of her 
motor she speeds away quickly to the walrus hunt, on 
the freighting trips, or wherever she is needed. The 
Eskimos say Il-la-kon-a-mik and Quee-ah-na (Thank- 
you—thank-you) to the children of the King whose 
money made it possible for this boat to be built and sent. 

Following the coast westward for twenty-six miles one 
reaches Sinuk, where our Society has had work since the 
summer of 1906. This is a small Eskimo village of about 
ten or twelve families, and among them our workers 
carry on the same religious services that are conducted 
among our people at Nome. The homes of the natives 
are built very near each other and in one afternoon a 
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visit can be made upon every family. But the work in 
Sinuk around which our hearts are entwined is that car- 
ried on in the Hilah Seward Industrial Home. 

Here are gathered together twenty or more little boys 
and girls who are receiving Christian training in a happy 
Home. Some are orphans; others have been sent to the 
Home by their mothers, their fathers being away up 
north on expeditions; still others have homes in villages 
Or reindeer camps where the children have no school 
privileges, and so they are left in the care of our Home 
for the school year. 

Hilah Seward Home is a busy place. From morning 
until night there is work to be done for God’s little ones, 
but because they are His it is all a delight. Twenty boys 
and girls to awaken in the morning and see that they are 
tidily dressed for school! Breakfast to be prepared for 
twenty hungry children! To see that apportioned work 
in the Home and outside is carefully and quickly accom- 
plished before the bell rings for school, when with 
shouts of laughter they are off. At twelve the rosy- 
cheeked, hungry, fur-clad family are at home again for 
dinner ; off to school at one and home at half-past three. 
After school the older boys must go every day to the 
river and get water, cut blocks of snow to fill the hot 
water tank, often hitch up the dogs and go a few miles 
along the beach to get a load of driftwood. Through 
these and other duties they are learning to be helpful in 
their own homes. It is wonderful how much little girls 
can do in the Home and how quickly they learn to per- 
form household duties. The regulated, well-kept Home 
in which they have a part must of necessity make an 
impression upon them, and aid them to be better home- 
makers than their mothers. 
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Winter days in this lonely Northland are short. With 
school and work there is not much time to enjoy the out- 
of-doors. But what a pleasure it is after supper to draw 
around the large tables in a warm, well-lighted room and 
have games to play and books to read. How we like to 
share the good times with the little village children! It 
does not seem a great while, however, to the beautiful 
long days of spring, when the snow is packed and hard 
for sports, and then on to the nightless summer when 
one can live out-of-doors. Work does not seem so hard 
then, and the boys go fishing with the men joyfully, and 
the girls are glad to help in the cleaning of the fish for 
salting or drying. 

Just think, too, how the sewing machine must hum to 
keep boys in blouses and rompers and little girls in 
dresses! Think of the mending for twenty active boys 
and girls with which little hands must help bigger hands. 
So with duties and pleasures time does not hang heavy 
upon the workers, but one day succeeds another quickly 
while the good seed is being sown in little hearts, 

Kudlook, one of the Eskimo reindeer apprentices at 
Sinuk, Alaska, could read and interpret into Eskimo 
for those who could not understand English. Dr. Nellie 
M. Cramer, the Superintendent of Sinuk Mission, wrote 
asking him to read the Bible to Philip, the head herder, 
and explain it to him. Later, he came to the village and 
said to Dr. Cramer, “When I got your letter I was very 
sorry, because I did not read my Bible, so I could not 
say anything to Philip. I thought and thought, and oh, 
my! I had done so many wrong things, it made me sorry. 
I could not sleep Saturday night, and I could not sleep 
Sunday night. My, I am very sorry for two days. Then 
last night we had a prayer meeting. I read the Bible and 
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we prayed. I prayed. After we finished, I went out-of- 
doors, and oh, my! I got so happy! I just laughed and 
laughed, outdoors, all by my lone, I was so happy.” 

This was the beginning of a great revival at Sinuk, at 
the close of which the first Eskimo Methodist Episcopal 
church in the world was organized, with sixty members. 

This is a glimpse into the work “north of 53”; in the 
land that 


“Lofty . ... stands from each sister land, patient and 
wearily wise, 

With the weight of a world of sadness in its quiet, pas- 
sionless eyes.” 


SPECIAL READINGS 


Now I go to see the snows, 
Where the mossy mountains rise 
Wild and bleak—and the rose 
And pink of morning fill the skies 
With a color that is singing, 
And the lights 
Of Polar nights 
Utter cries ; 
As they sweep from star to star, 
Swinging, ringing, 
Where the sunless middays are. 
—Hamlin Garland. 


THE SHEPHERD PsaLmM IN THLINKET 


“When I came green to southeastern Alaska, to that 
first mission field on the coast, Billy was a bright half- 
breed boy of fourteen. He lived in my house, washed 
dishes for me, and stood between my ignorance of the 
language and the still more marked ignorance of Eng- 
lish on the part of the Indians. The boy knew ordinary 
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trade English, but little else. The missionary, before he 
learns the language, is entirely helpless; the interpreter 
says what he pleases, and the missionary has no means of 
correcting him. Often I found out afterward that in- 
stead of Scripture the interpreter was supposed to be 
unfolding to the natives, he was blowing his own horn 
and working some scheme to his own advantage. Billy 
was not guilty of this, but he made some queer mistakes. 
I remember that one of the first chapters I got him to 
interpret was the Shepherd Psalm.” 

“Sheep! in Alaska!” chuckled Scotty. 

“Well,” said the Parson, “what more simple to the 
natives, I thought, than that beautiful Twenty-third 
Psalm?” As my custom was, I went over it with Billy 
before going to the prayer meeting. . . . “The Lord is my 
Shepherd.” Billy hung up almost on the first word. 

“What’s a Shepherd?” he asked. 

“Did you never see sheep?” I replied. 

“No, I no see sheep.” 

I had no pictures, so I tried to explain what a sheep 
was. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, seeming to catch the idea, “sheep 
all same genou,” using the Indian for white mountain 
goats which are found so plentifully in this region, and 
which the Indians hunt for their skins and flesh. 

“Well,” I said, “the shepherd looks after the sheep.” 

“Man, he goes after genou” and then he used the term 
“goat hunter” for the shepherd; and with that key idea, 
the rest was easy. I noticed a queer look on the stolid 
faces of the natives as Billy interpreted my sermon, but . 
until I had learned the language myself I was ignorant of 
Billy’s rendering of the verse. Here it is: “The Great 
Chief above is the goat hunter who hunts me. I do not 
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want him. He shoots me down on the green grass and 
drags me down to the quiet sea-beach.” 


—From “The Klondike Clan.” 
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